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CHAPTER X. 
THE SUE-DEAN. 


nak DYNEVOR lay awake the whole night, thinking over 

what she ought to do, as she had expressed it. To her father 
she could not speak: she dared not do so; his temper was fiery, his. 
authority absolute, she was utterly in awe of him. And to speak 
to him would be utterly useless; nay, worse than useless, for at the 
slightest hint otf reluctance on her part, he would have forced the 
marriage on. 

No ; if broken off at all, it must be done without the knowledge ot 
Dr. Dynevor. She could only see one way out of the dilemma—to 
throw herself on the generosity of Sir Everard: but she shrank 
from the prospect of doing this, and when she rose in the morn- 
ning she was as much perplexed as when she had gone to rest. 

But every hour of indecision only added to the difficulty. Sir 
Everard would be coming again in the course of the day to see her, his 
promised bride. What was to be done, must be done without delay. 
Miss Dynevor announced herself better, and said that she should: 
chaperon her nieces to the evening’s engagement, which they had 
been afraid of missing. ‘They were speaking of it when Sir Everard 
called in the afternoon. 

“We can get you a card also, Sir Everard,” spoke up Miss. 
Dynevor. “The Laysons will be delighted to see you.” 

“You are very kind. I fear I must decline. Just yet I do not 
wish to join in any gaiety,” was his answer. 

A thought occurred to Mary, and she nerved herself to its execution: 
— if she could only find the chance of doing so. It came to her when: 
they were standing together at the window, their backs to the room. 

“‘T have a favour to ask of you,” she whispered, tremulously. “It 
is not my intention to go out to-night: will you come here and spend 
a quiet half-hour with me?” 
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‘* Thank you, Mary. I will come.” 

“Do not mistake me,” she hurriedly added. ‘I must speak with 
you alone; and it is the best opportunity I shall have as far as I can 
see.” 

The Sub-dean was engaged that evening to a clerical dinner, and 
Miss Dynevor departed with her nieces at the appointed hour, all three 
much surprised at Mary’s suddenly proclaimed resolution of 
remaining at home. They had scarcely gone, when Sir Everard 
Wilmot entered. And now came Mary’s task. 

She did not know how to begin it. She was absent and agitated. 
Sir Everard could not fail to observe her strangeness of manner. 
‘** What is the matter?” he inquired. 

A strange, wild rush. of red illumined her cheek, and she clasped 
her hands tightly one over the other ; so tightly as to cause pain, had 
her mind been at ease ; then she got up and stood by the fire : all in the 
effort to nerve herself to her task: it must be done. Now, or never. 

‘*‘T have a communication to make to you, Sir Everard ° 

‘* Sir Everard!” he interrupted, standing near her. 

*“ And I don’t know how to do it,” she continued, unmindful of 
the reproof. ‘‘ Had you been any other than—than—what you are, 
I could not have made it.” 

He did not speak now. He glanced at her shrinking air, her 
downcast face, her nervous hands ; and waited to hear more. 

**T have been very wicked ; very wrong. I have let things go on, 
suffering you to believe that I would—that I was going to marry you: 
and I find I cannot do so.” 

A dead pause. Sir Everard thought that he had never seen any- 
one so confused ; so painfully agitated. ‘‘I do not understand you,” 
he said. “But I think you had better sit down,” he added gently, 
leading her to the sofa, on which he took a place beside her. 

“‘Tt is your coming home which has awakened me,” she continued, 
scarcely knowing what she spoke. ‘Indeed, I did not mean to do 
wrong, or to act dishonourably : but when you came yesterday even- 
ing—then—I found—that I could not marry you.” 

Sir Everard thought it a singular avowal ; especially singular, as 
made to him. 

“Let me tell you ali,” she resumed, gathering some courage now 
the ice was broken, as nervously sensitive people will do. “I found 
I did not love you ; that it would be wrong to myself, and doubly, 
doubly wrong to you, if I fulfilled my engagement and married you ; 
and I lay awake all night, thinking what ought to be my course. I 
did not dare tell papa ; he is very severe, he would not have listened 
to me; and I—decided to—tell you ; to ask you to give me up. It 
is what I am now trying to ask you to do.” 

She sat now with her hands clasped before her, looking down at 
them, a sort of helpless look upon her face, Sir Everard was 
silent. 
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‘I knew how good you were, how considerate, how honourable, 
and it gave me courage to speak to yourself, to show you my unfor- 
tunate position, and to ask you to be generous, and let the refusal to 
carry out the marriage, come from you. Oh, Sir Everard,” she 
added, bursting into tears, “I do like and esteem you very much; 
and it nearly breaks my heart to have to say this.” 

“You must forgive me, if I repeat that I do not understand you,” 
he said in a low, kind tone, “and your last words less than all. You 
‘like and esteem me,’ but you donot love me? I am quite content to 
take the esteem and the liking, Mary; to trust that the love will 
follow.” 

“Tt never will,” she almost vehemently answered, lifting her eyes 
to his for a moment in her eagerness. “It cannot do so.” 

Another pause: her face was bent again, and she had turned 
crimson to the roots of her hair. A light dawned upon the baronet. 

“You love another !” 

**Oh, forgive me,” she whispered. ‘It was not willingly done: it 
seems to have come on without my having been awareof it. He did 
not know it, either—until last night when you came. At least—at 
least—he had never spoken of it.” 

“You have betrayed yourself; I suspect unwittingly. You speak 
of Mr. Baumgarten !” 

She had indeed betrayed herself, and certainly not intentionally. 
It did not tend to reassure her. 

““Why did you accept me ?” asked Sir Everard. 

“Why, indeed!” she murmured. “But I did not know that I 
was doing wrong. I liked you very much, I admired and respected 
you; you were so different, so superior to the frivolous men we 
mostly meet. It is true I did not love you, and even then I knew 
that I liked—only liked, mind—Charles Baumgarten ; but I thought 
it would all come right in the future. I was acting in a species of 
dream or bewilderment, which was the effect your offer had upon me. 
I had taken a wrong view of your frequent visits to us—you see Iam 
telling you all—and that alone would have kept me from caring for 
you in a different way, had there been no other impediment.” 

‘“What wrong view had you taken up ?” inquired Sir Everard. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then spoke ina lowtone. “I 
fancied you came for the sake of Gertrude Baumgarten.” 

“Gertrude Baumgarten!” he repeated in a curious intonation. 
“Gertrude would not have cared for me.” 

“Gertrude qwould—as I truly believe now.” 

“Nonsense, Mary! Gertrude Baumgarten was wrapt in that Italian 
prince—who had more money than brains.” 

Mary shook her head. ‘She did not care for him; and when he 
asked her to be his wife she refused, and felt surprise, I think, at his 
proposal, After it was all over—I mean when I had accepted you and 
we were away, and on our return home again, an idea came over m¢ 
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that it was you Gertrude had really cared for. I was not sure; and 
I judged it better not to continue the train of thought: but, this I 
know, Gertrude has never been quite the same girl since. Isuppose I 
ought not to tell you this: I fear I am forgetting myself in more 
ways than one.” 

Everard Wilmot paused. ‘“ Do you know, Mary,” he said, “ that 
this communication in regard to yourself places me in a very painful 
position ?” 

“TI can only throw myself upon your generosity ; only plead for 
your forgiveness.” 

** Putting aside the question of my private feelings, you place me in 
a most embarrassing and painful position towards Dr. Dynevor. 
He expects that I have come home to marry his daughter; I ex- 
pected it; the world expects it; and what can be my excuse for 
refusing? Can I go to him, hat in hand, and say, ‘Sir, I am tired of 
your daughter: I do not intend to marry her?’” 

She caught up the silk flounce of her evening dress, and rolled it 
about in thought as she spoke. ‘“ How can it be managed? what 
can be done? Oh, Sir Everard, can you think of no plan? you are 
so much wiser than I.” 

“You seem to assume confidently that I must consent to the 
breaking up of my cherished plans ; to summarily resigning my pro- 
mised wife.” 

She looked very much distressed. ‘ What caz I do? Can I marry 
you, liking someone else?” 

‘“‘ Having promised to be my wife, was it right that you should cul- 
tivate so much the society of Mr. Baumgarten ?” 

“You do not understand,” she hastily said. ‘‘ It was not right ; but 
you do not quite understand. We have always been very intimate with 
the Baumgartens ; my youngest sister was named after Lady Grace ; 
and Charles has come here as freely as our own brothers have come. 
I did not think of any danger, I don’t think Charles did, it is your 
coming home which has shown us the truth.” 

“You wish me to understand that you and Mr. Baumgarten are 
irrevocably attached to one another. 

There was a risk of the flounce being pulled into shreds, and Sir 
Everard scarcely caught the confirmative answer. 

“Then will it not be better to tell the simple truth to Dr. 
Dynevor? I do not suggest this to avert unpleasantness to myself, 
but PF 

“Tt is the very thing that must not be done,” she interrupted, in 
agitation. ‘ Charles Baumgarten is as yet too poor to ask for me, and 
papa would go wild at the bare idea of it. He of course considers it 
a most desirable thing—oh pardon me for having to say all this— 
that I should—should—become Lady Wilmot, and I dare not tell 
him I object. I thought if you could do it—as if the objection came 
from you—you would not be afraid of him, for he could not be harsh 
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and peremptory with you, as he would be with me. I know it is a 
great boon to ask of you,” she added, her eyes filling again, ‘* but— 
if you knew how unhappy, how perplexed I am—perhaps you would 
not refuse to help me.” 

“Vou forget one thing,” he returned, in a low tone, “that the 
odium of being refused had far better fall upon me than upon you. 
The world is not generous in these matters, but I can fight it better 
than you can.” 

“T forget all things,” she answered, “ but the bare fact before me 
—that I must not marry you, and dare not confess to papa the true 
cause. The world can only say that you repented of your engagement 
to me. Let it do so.” 

Sir Everard was silent. He knew that the world’s ability to say it 
would not prove so pleasant as she thought. “I must have time to 
consider this,” he said, rising. “I will see you again to-morrow 
morning.” 

She rose also, and stood before him asaculprit. He took her hand. 

“T hope you will forgive me; I hope you did not like me very 
much,” she whispered, raising her repentant eyes to his. 

Her words and manner almost amused him, they were so truthful 
and childlike. ‘ I do like you very much,” he answered, with a smile ; 
‘too much to part from you without a pang of regret and mortifica- 
tion.” 

* But you will get over it,” she eagerly said, “ very soon, I hope.” 

‘Tt will be the second case of a similar nature I have had to get 
over,” he returned, possibly surprised out of the confession, possibly 
making it with deliberate intention. ‘I was going to be married in 
my early youth, or what seems early youth to me now. I was four- 
and twenty.” 

“‘ And she refused you?” whispered Mary. 

‘“ No; she died. All the love I had to give, died with her, and I had 
only liking left for anyone else. I had none, even of that for a long 
while, for years after she died. ‘Wilmot never means to marty,’ 
people used to say, ‘he must have taken a vow of hatred against 
women,’ They little thought he had once loved one too much. Do 
mot be ungenerous, and fancy I retort this confession upon you in 
requital for the one you have given me; it was always my intention to 
make it before we were married, more fully than I have now done.” 

Mary Dynevor’s face was raised, her lips were parted with eager- 
ness, ‘ Then—if I understand you rightly—you have not really 
foved me ?” 

‘In the imaginative sense of the term—no. Only—lI quote your 
favourite words—liked you very much. But my wife should never 
have felt the want of that ideal love.” 

She looked almost beside herself with joy. A rosy flush suffused 
her cheeks, a light came to her eyes, and she positively clasped Sir 
Everard’s hands in her own. ‘Iam so thankful!” she burst forth, 
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“‘Tam so happy! It you do not love me, why no great harm has 
been done, and we can still be friends. Oh, Everard, let us be 
friends! There is no one in the world I would rather have for a friend 
than you ; and you will be Charles’s friend also, and let him be yours.” 

“* Perhaps—after a little while.” 

* Yes, after a little while. As soon as you can; as soon as you can 
forget my ingratitude and ill-doing. I know I have behaved badly, 
and I do beg your pardon. I am very happy, and shall now say to 
myself over and over again: ‘It is not all over and done with, we shall 
still be friends.’ ” 

He fully understood what she meant to imply, though it was 
not expressed in the most lucid manner. Like a candid child, 
she had spoken out her mind unreservedly, and Sir Everard went 
away, regretting that this candour was not inherent in all girls. 

The revelation she had made to him inflicted no deep wound. 
When a man or a woman has gone through the phases of the passion 
called love, and survived it, deep wounds are over. A strangely bright 
dream while it lasts ; sweet, pure, heavenly ; far too much so for this 
earth: to all else of which it stands in contrast. Few men—or 
women either—are organised to experience it; ¢hezr love is not this 
love, and let them be glad that it is not. It had done its work on 
Everard Wilmot, and had gone; quite, completely gone, scarcely 
leaving its remembrance ; but it had taken with it the inward springs 
of imaginative existence; poetry, ideality, pure passion; all that 
stands in contradistinction to hard reality. Henceforth he could 
make the best of this matter-of-fact, work-a-day world, and strive on 
for the next ; but he knew that there was no more life for his heart, 
no more thrill, no more hope, no more satisfying happiness. No, 
no ; deep wounds were over for Sir Everard. The song had left 
the bird. 

What does Byron, that great master of the heart’s life, tell us in 
one of his poems? Have you forgotten it? 


‘* But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love. It stands alone, 
Like Adam’s recollection of his fall: 
The tree of knowledge has been plucked ; all’s known; 
And life yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy of this ambrosial sin: so shown 
No doubt in fable as the unforgiven 
Fire, which Prometheus filched for us from Heaven.” 


Surely yes! Nothing in this world, but that alone, can impart any 
idea of what Heaven’s bliss will be. 

Beyond that confession of his own past life, Sir Everard could 
have made another had he chosen to do so—that his second essay in 
love, the “liking,” had not been given to Mary Dynevor but to 
Gertrude Baumgarten. He met Gertrude for the first time when she 
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was on the Continent with her mother. He was strangely attracted 
to her; and he took to frequenting the house of Lady Grace. 

One evening he spoke to Gertrude. Or, it may rather be said, 
that he hinted he should like to speak. She stopped him at the 
outset, scorn on her beautiful face, resentment in her voice, as she 
bade him be silent and not so speak to her again. Mr. Wilmot 
bowed and obeyed. But the wish to settle down, to have a home 
and a wife in it, was strong upon him. As a Frenchman says, “Je 
vais me ranger,” so said Everard Wilmot ; and, while smarting under 
Gertrude’s rather premature refusal, he wrote to ask for the hand 
of Mary Dynevor. 

Therefore, as the reader will readily perceive, this confession of 
Mary’s did not carry a great sting with it ; and Sir Everard was enabled 
to consider with calmness what kind of communication might be 
made to the formidable Canon. 

On the following day, after breakfast, Sir Everard called at Eaton 
Place. He saw Mary, and went straight from her presence to that of 
Dr. Dynevor. There, after shaking hands, he quietly said that differ- 
ences had arisen between himself and Miss Mary, and they had 
mutually agreed to part. 

Never, perhaps, was a Canon so astounded, never did one feel more 
outraged, and—if we may venture to say it of a divine, coveting in all 
his heart a Deanery—never was one in a greater passion, though he 
controlled it. 

** What was the cause?” he demanded. 

“The precise cause, he and Miss Mary Dynevor had agreed to 
keep to themselves,” was the answer of the baronet. “It was suffi- 
cient to say that they were both fully convinced a union between 
them would not conduce to their happiness, and they had come to 
the conclusion not to carry it out.” 

Sir Everard said as little as he could and left, and then up rose the 
fiery Dynevor wrath. It was let loose on the family in conclave : Miss 
Dynevor, Regina, Mary and Grace. What the Sub-dean said in his 
passion is of no consequence, and if he might have been fined (had 
he been before a magistrate) a few small sums of five shillings each, 
we won’t transcribe the fact, out of respect to the feelings of any other 
Sub-dean who may chance to read this. Miss Dynevor and two of 
her nieces were simply confounded, not so much at the ebullition of 
anger, as at its cause ; Mary could only shiver in silence, and inwardly 
pray that it might pass away. 

“T will know the truth,” foamed the Canon. ‘Why do you 
part?” 

“ Differences,” gasped Mary, who had taken her cue from Sir 
Everard. 

“ Differences be — be — forgotten!” stammered his reverence. 
“What differences ?” 

“Nothing that I can particularly explain,” faintly returned Mary. 
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“‘We found that a marriage between us would not lead to happiness, 
and we parted.” 

“* Won't you speak out?” cried he, bringing down his clerical 
shoe upon the carpet. 

“ That is all I have to say,” she answered, drooping her head. 

‘“‘T am to understand, then, that Sir Everard Wilmot declines tc 
carry out the engagement ? ” 

“Yes.” She had slightly hesitated at the answer, but it appeared 
to her that she must give it, for want of a better. 

“Very well,” cried Dr. Dynevor, as he quitted the room and shut 
himself into his study. This gave Miss Dynevor and the girls an 
opportunity of enquiring on their own account. Question after 
question they poured out on the unhappy Mary, but they did not 
succeed in getting from her any solution to the mystery: which of 
course bore an ill appearance. 

. “Ivery much fear it is a case of jilting,” groaned Aunt Ann. 
** If the days of duelling were not past, one of your brothers ought to 
go out and shoot Everard Wilmot. Dishonourable craven!” 

Mary’s cheeks burnt: the “jilting ” had been on her side, not his : 
and it was great pain to hear this epithet applied to one so generous 
and upright. 

Miss Dynevor’s anger, however, could do neither harm nor good: 
but, unfortunately, Dr. Dynevor’s could, and he had adopted precisely 
similar sentiments in regard to Sir Everard. It did not occur to him 
to surmise that a young lady who had waited hopefully (as he con- 
cluded) for the return of her bridegroom to claim her, would be 
likely to refuse him as soon as he appeared, therefore he laid all 
the blame at his door and not hers. A very few days, and then— 
something like a thunder-clap burst forth on Mary. Her father 
was entering an action against Sir Everard Wilmot for Breach of 
Promise. 

“Oh, Aunt Ann,” gasped Mary, appearing before Miss Dynevor 
whiter than a sheet, “ what can be done?” 

Intensely provoked at the state of affairs altogether, Miss Dynevor 
declined to say. In point of fact she did not know. 

“Has papa veal/y entered an action against him ?” 

“How can I tell what your papa has or has not done?” 
retorted Aunt Ann. “If he has not done it, he will do it; be sure 
of that. My brother Richard is the most obstinate man living. Once 
his mind was set upon a thing when a boy, you couldn’t turn him, 
and I’m sure you can’t now.” 

‘¢ But think of the dreadful scandal, Aunt Ann !” 

“© You should tell him to think of that.” 

The possibility of concealment was all over now, as Mary saw ; and 
she dragged herself, in fear and sickness to his presence. “ Is it true 
that you have done it ?” she gasped ; and the Sub-dean was at no loss 
to understand her meaning. 
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It soon will be true. The man shall b2 held up, a spectacle 
to the world.” 

“Oh, papa, you must undo it, you must undo it! Do not losea 
moment. It was not Sir Everard who broke off the engagement ; it 
was I.” 

The Canon felt rather savage. He had only just come from a 
pitched battle with Miss Dynevor upon this very point, his will con- 
flicting with hers : Miss Dynevor was decidedly against the action, and 
told him it would be derogatory to his daughter and disgraceful to 
himself. Of course he did not listen to her; he never listened to 
anyone who opposed him ; and he believed that his sister had now 
been sending Mary to him with an assertion that was not true. 

“You may go back to your aunt,” said he, “ and tell her to mind 
her own business, and I’ll mind mine.” 

“T did not come at my aunt’s instigation, papa. It was from 
Regina I heard the news; and I have come to you to tell you the 
truth: it might have been better to tell it you from the first, as Sir 
Everard wished to do.” 

The Sub-dean stared at her through his great ugly spectacles, for 
he had been reading a letter when she interrupted him. ‘ What do 
you mean about ‘the truth?’” he sternly asked. ‘ What is the 
truth ?” 

She laid her arms upon the back of a chair and seemed to lean her 
weight upon it: he saw that she was trembling. ‘ The truth, papa, 
is that I refused Sir Everard ; so that if an action might be brought on 
either side it would be on his. He came home to marry me; but 
I—I—could not marry him: and he was so kind as to let it appear 
to you that it was as much his fault as mine.” 

** You broke it off? Of your own accord ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

Dr. Dynevor paused to collect his senses; perhaps his temper. 
He took his daughter’s hand, placed her in a chair, and took up his 
standing before her, staring right into her face. 

“Your reason for doing that, young lady ?” 

“Oh, papa, I cannot tell you,” she said, bursting into tears. 

“Your reason?” he repeated. ‘“ You do not stir from my pre- 
sence till you have given it to me.” 

She was terrified at his stern tone, terrified at what the future 
might have in store for her, terrified altogether. Better let him know 
the truth and get it over, a voice seemed to whisper to her. ‘“ Papa,” 
she breathed, bending her face down upon the arm of the chair, “I 
—lI liked some one else better than Sir Everard.” 

“You liked ——” The Canon stopped: indignation and astonish- 
ment overmastered him. 

‘Who is it?” he demanded, in an awful voice. 

She did not answer. What he could see of her face looked as 
crimson as his own sometimes was. ‘Who is it, I ask?” he 
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repeated : and shrink and shiver as she would, there was no evading 
that resolute question. 
* Charles Baumgarten.” 





To attempt to describe the state of feeling of Richard Dynevor, 
Canon and Sub-dean of Oldchurch Cathedral, would be a task beyond 
any modern pen—for we take stings and checks more soberly now 
than we used todo. What with his condemning anger, with her aunt’s 
covert reproaches, with the vexation, the suspense, and the distress the 
affair had brought her, and the knowledge that she and Charles 
Baumgarten were parted for good, Mary’s mind could not bear up 
against it, and she became seriously ill. 

Dr. Dynevor condescended to call upon Everard Wilmot, who had 
taken up his abode at the residence in Grosvenor Place, formerly his 
father’s house, now his own. The Canon was in a frightful state of 
wrath at the turn affairs had taken, but he was a just man on the whole, 
| and went to retract, in a manner, the reproaches he had bestowed 
upon Sir Everard. 

‘IT was wholly misled, you see, Wilmot; and I’m sorry I said as 
much,” he began, which was a wonderful concession for him. ‘ Girls 
capable of acting in the capricious manner my daughter has done, 
ought to be made to smart for it. She took you in, of course, as she 
did me.” 

‘“Why, yes, she did,” replied Sir Everard. “I’m very sorry for 
her, sir. I hear she is ill.” 

“Sorry! Ill!” retorted the indignant Canon. ‘“ Let me tell you, 
Sir Everard, if she were ten times as ill as she is, she deserves no 
pity. My opinion is, you should have kept her to her bargain. How- 
ever, the time for that is past now.” 

* Quite so,” spoke Sir Everard. 


A curt letter, couched in the haughtiest of terms, reached Charles 
Baumgarten’s chambers in Pump Court, from Dr. Dynevor, forbidding 
him all further intercourse with the Dynevor family. 

“‘T know the old boy can do the thing in style when he brings his 
mind to it, but this is super-extra, Charley,” remarked Richard 
Dynevor, who chanced to call in Pump Court soon after the missive 
was delivered. ‘Cheer up, lad; things may take a turn.” 

It was not from her son Charles that Lady Grace heard the news 
of the rupture of the engagement, but from Everard Wilmot himself. 
He called in Berkeley Square and told her what had occurred. 

“The marriage broken off !—not going to take place at all! What 
can be the reason for this?” cried Lady Grace, fair and handsome 
as she ever had been in the days gone by. 

‘“* We have mutually agreed upon it,” he replied. 

“ But why have you done that? There must be some cause for it 
Sir Everard.” 
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“T think,” he said, lowering his voice, “you had better ask Mary 
for a reason.” 

“Then, was it Aer fault ?” 

“Tt was not mine. At least, not—not altogether. Dear Lady 
Grace, although I have come expressly to tell you this, I do not feel 
at liberty to speak more fully,” he added, ina quicker tone. “I think 
you will be quite sure to hear the truth from the Dynevors, and then I 
can be more explicit as regards myself.” 

‘Well, I am very greatly surprised,” she said. ‘ But I don’t think 
it appears to have broken your heart.” 

‘“* Hearts are elastic, and don’t break so easily,” replied Sir Everard, 
with a half smile. 

After he left, Lady Grace sat buried in a reverie. Her daughter, who 
had been out, found her so. 

“ Mamma,” exclaimed the latter, “ how serious you look !” 

“‘T was thinking, Gertrude. Everard Wilmot has been here to tell 
me some news : his engagement to Mary Dynevor is at an end.” 

‘Oh, indeed,” said Gertrude, carelessly : but she turned crimson. 

*‘ And his manner, as he told me, has set me wondering,” continued 
Lady Grace. ‘‘ My dear, I don’t believe he cares one bit about it; I 
am inclined to suspect there was not the smallest particle of love in the 
matter—on either side. Take care! What are you about, Gertrude? 
—leaning out of the window like that!” 

“I was looking at the accident at the corner of the square; a 
horse has fallen down,” was the composed reply of Gertrude. 

And a few weeks passed on, 


Mary Dynevor was not dying, no one said that; but everyone 
did say that she was wasting away. ‘The Sub-dean, haughty, cold 
and implacable, would not see it ; Miss Dynevor had begun to speak 
of it complainingly ; Regina and Grace grieved. She had a touch of 
low fever, and seemed unable to struggle out of it. 

Mary chiefly lay upon the sofa; she was too weak to sit up 
throughout the day. Smarting under the displeasure of her father, 
obliged to submit to the querulous remarks of her aunt, who rarely 
ceased to grumble at the rupture of so desirable a marriage, suffering, 
in a less degree, from the covert reproaches of her sisters, who 
felt it as a grievance upon them, Mary had a sad time of it. As to 
Charles Baumgarten he had gone on circuit and seemed to be done 
with for ever. Even Richard never heard from him or of him. 

But all this only shows how we estimate things by comparison. 
Had it not been for the visions opened up by Mary’s becoming the 
wife of Sir Everard, it might not have occurred to Dr. Dynevor to 
turn up his nose at Charles, nephew of the Earl of Avon, heir to the 
half of Lady Grace’s fortune, sure to meet with support and to get on 
at the Bar. Sensible and steady, Charles Baumgarten would have 
been welcomed for any one of the portionless daughters of the Canon, 
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He and Mary might have had to struggle a little at first, but it would 
all come right in the end, and the Sub-dean would have married them 
himself with pleasure. But under the actual circumstances—Mary’s 
having refused a splendid match that she might throw herself away 
upon him—of course Charles Baumgarten was nothing less than a 
béte noire in the eyes of the Dynevors, very black indeed to the Sub- 
dean. 

*‘ Tt is of no use, madam, my coming here day after day to see the 
patient,” somewhat testily explained Dr. Lamb, the family physician, 
one day to Miss Dynevor. ‘The disorder is on the mind: some 
trouble, I believe, is weighing upon her. If it cannot be set at rest, 
I can do no good.” 

‘And what then?” asked Miss Dynevor: “If nothing can be 
done for her mind, what then?” 

“Why, you take away the chance of her getting better, and if she 
does not get better, she must get worse ; and the result may be—if I 
may speak plainly—death. It is not in my province to enquire into 
family secrets,” continued the physician; ‘but it does seem strange 
that a girl of her age should have any wasting care which cannot 
be removed.” 

Miss Dynevor, now very uneasy, sat down to write an epistle—as 
she invariably called her letters—to the Sub-dean, at Oldchurch. She 
then had a serious talk with Mary; laid aside her crossness for the 
occasion, and pointed out to her, kindly and rationally, that it was 
her duty to rouse herself and forget Charles Baumgarten. With the 
effort to do this, forgetfulness might come, and with forgetfulness 
health would return. Mary burst into tears, and sobbed so long and 
vehemently that Miss Dynevor was startled, but her reply was, that 
she would try to forget him, provided she might be allowed one 
interview with him, to explain to him that they must finally part. 

The epistle had the effect of bringing Dr. Dynevor to town. 
Though harsh and stern with his children, he was fond of them at 
heart—just as his sister was—and he did not like to hear that Mary 
might be in danger of dying. He travelled up by night, reaching 
Eaton Place in the morning. Breakfast over, he shut himself in 
with his sister. 

** And now, Ann, what do you mean by writing to me as you did ?” 
began he, in his sternest manner. ‘Calling Mary names—and all the 
rest of it!” 

“* Names! ” cried Miss Dynevor. 

“You said she was dying!” 

“IT said to you, Richard, what Dr. Lamb said to me. And I gave 
you my own opinion—that she had better be allowed to marry 
Charles Baumgarten.” 

“‘T daresay,” exclaimed the haughty Canon. 

‘“‘There’s not a shade of chance now for Sir Everard Wilmot,” went 
en Miss Dynevor. “ It’s of no use thinking of Am. Of course girls are 
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Lady Grace 13 


only born to give a heap of trouble to their family, and for nothing 
else—as I have remarked to yours, every one of them, over and over 
again—and they ought not to be given way to under ordinary circum- 
stances. But when it comes to this point, that the girl may be dying, 
to give way may be nothing less than a duty.” 

“What next?” asked the Sub-dean. 

Miss Dynevor took up ascreen to shield her face, which always 
grew unpleasantly pink in argument, and repeated the substance of 
her conversation with Mary. That she had promised to try to get 
well, provided she might once more see Charles Baumgarten. 

“And did you sanction it?” demanded the Sub-dean, turning 
round fiercely, both hands thrust into his clerical pockets, 

“Why, no. I expect you’d have come down upon me pretty sharply 
if I had, Richard. I couldn’t, either, for Charles is on Circuit.” 

“Much good he’ll do on that! growled the Sub-dean. 

“Time he was back though now, I suppose,” added Miss Dynevor, 
thoughtfully. ‘* It is some weeks since he started on it. Mary wants 
to be allowed to see him, that they may bid one another adieu for ever. 

“Let her see him then, and have done with it,” spoke the Canon 
sharply. 

Miss Dynevor was surprised at the concession, but hastened to 
repeat it to Mary. It made her pale and agitated. 

‘“‘T shall write a short epistle to his chambers in Pump Court and 
let it await him there,” said Miss Dynevor. ‘No doubt he will call 
here as soon as he reads it.” 

“Mind, aunt, I must see him alone,” said Mary, a strangely 
heightened colour lighting her wan cheeks. 

“ You need not fear that any of us will covet to be present : we are 
not so fond of him,” retorted Miss Dynevor. 

She sent the “ epistle” to Pump Court. It lay there for some little 
time. Charles’s was the Home Circuit ; and when its business was 
over, he turned to Great Whitton to spend a day or two with his 
mother and sister, who were staying at Avon House. But he lost no 
time in obeying the summons, when he was back in London. 

Mary received him alone, as she had wished. She sat back upon 
the large, old-fashioned sofa in the drawing-room, her head supported 
by a pillow. Charles was shocked to observe the change in her, 
and thought she must be dying. 

“No,” she said to him, after they had spoken for some time, “ I 
am not dying. They think, at least they say, that when once my 
mind is at rest, when we shall have parted for good, suspense 
exchanged for certain misery, that I shall begin to get well again. It 
may be so.” 

‘‘ Mary, they have no right to part us.” 

“Tt must be so: it is to be. I cannot act in defiance ot my 
tather.” 

“ And you can part from me without an effort !” 
































































14 Lady Grace. 
“Without an effort?” she repeated. ‘‘ Look at me, Charles: and 
then see what it has cost me.” 
He repented of his hasty words, sat down by her side, and drew 
her to him. Her head lay passively upon his shoulder ; and they had 
just settled themselves into this most interesting position, when the 
door opened with a crash, and in marched the Sub-dean, Mary’s 
head started back to its pillow; Charles stood up, folded his arms, 
and looked fearlessly at the intruder. 

‘So you are here again, sir?” 

** By appointment, Dr. Dynevor. And I am grieved to see what I 
do see. She is surely dying.” 

“You think so, do you?” cried the Canon. ‘“ Perhaps you 
imagine you could save her life ?” 

** At any rate I would try to save it, if I were allowed. What is 
your objection to me, sir?” he hastily added, his tone one of sharp 
demand. “My connexions are unexceptionable; and many a 
briefless barrister has risen in time to the woolsack.” 

“Tam glad you have the modesty to acknowledge that you are 
briefless.” 

“I did not acknowledge it, and I am not briefless,” returned 
Charles. ‘I have begun to get on.” 

Dr. Dynevor looked at his daughter. ‘ Would you patronise this 
sort of ‘ getting on ?’” asked he. 

There was a strange meaning in his tone, which struck on Mary’s 
ear. She rose in agitation, her hands clasped. ‘‘ Papa, I would risk 
it. Oh, papa, if you would only let me, I would risk it and trust it.” 

“If you choose to risk it and trust it, you may do so,” responded 
the Sub-dean, coolly; “and that is what Ihavecome into say. But, 
recollect, I wash my hands of the consequences. When you shall 
have gathered all kinds of embarrassments about you,” he added, turn- 
ing to Charles, ‘don’t expect that you are to come to me to help you 
out of them. If you two wish to make simpletons of yourselves and 
marry, go and do it. But understand that you will do it with your 
eyes open, Mr. Charles Baumgarten.” 

The Sub-dean strutted out of the room, and Charles caught the 
girl to him, for he thought she was fainting. 

** How good he is to us!” gasped the young man in the revulsion 
of feeling which the decision brought him. 





(To be continued.) 
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MONSIEUR SILVAIN’S SECRET. 
By Mary E, PEnn. 


ONSIEUR SILVAIN had not at all the look of a man with 
+ a secret; being a brisk, dapper, cheerful little gentleman of 
middle age, with a round, clean-shaven face, short-sighted blue eyes, 
and a mouth which wore a perpetual smile. 

He was a bachelor, and affected a juvenile style of dress ; in man- 
ners, he was the pink of politeness and urbanity, and in conversa- 
tion, was perfectly frank and unreserved on every subject save one. 

For about three years he had occupied rooms in the Rue Vavin, 
on the second floor of a house near the Luxembourg Gardens. 
Every day, Sundays and fétes not excepted, he left home at nine and 
returned at six, but how he was occupied during his absence 
was a mystery. When questioned as to the nature of his business 
or profession, Monsieur Silvain either politely evaded the enquiry, 
or else petrified the interrogator with a stony stare which effectually 
checked further indiscretion. 

If, as had more than once happened, he was followed on his way 
to “business,” he adroitly contrived to give his pursuers the slip after 
exhausting them with a long and exciting chase. 

In spite of the mystery attaching to him, the little gentleman was 
far from unpopular. He was reputed to be rich, and was known to 
be generous, while his politeness and geniality commended him to 
everyone. 

Even Old Musard, his concierge, though aggrieved by the “‘ second- 
floor’s ” unaccountable reserve, had been heard to admit that “ there 
couldn’t be much harm in a man who had a good word for everyone, 
carried bonbons in his pocket for the children, and was a providence 
to all the poor in the neighbourhood.” 

Such was Monsieur Silvain, and such had been the tenour of his 
life for three years or thereabouts, when, one bleak November even- 
ing, having returned to his apartments at the usual hour; and made 
some changes in his dress, he prepared to sally forth again to the 
restaurant where he was in the habit of dining. 

Jauntily descending the stairs he was crossing the landing below 
his own, when he was arrested by an unusual sound proceeding from 
the rooms which opened on to it. 

He was on terms of neighbourly intimacy with their occupant, the 
elderly widow of a retired colonel, but it was certainly neither 
Madame Evrard, nor Marthe, her stout bonne, who was singing with 
such thrilling sweetness and pathos the old melody of “Ma Nor- 
mandie.” 
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** Charming, charming!” commented Monsieur Silvain, halt-aloud, 
refreshing himself from his snuff-box as he listened. ‘ A pure soprano, 
admirably trained. I wonder who Madame’s visitor can be,. and 
whether her face matches her voice? By-the-bye I owe my neighbour 
a visit. Why not pay it now?” 

Without further hesitation he rang the bell. 

Instead of the buxom Marthe in her white cap and apron, it was 
a young lady who answered his summons. A sweet-faced, fair-haired 
girl of nineteen, in a well-worn black dress with a knot of winter 
violets at her breast. 

The effect of this pleasant apparition on Monsieur Silvain was re- 
markable, not to say mysterious. He peered at her doubtfully for a 
moment through his eye-glass, then started, and drew back, giving her 
a glance of wondering and delighted recognition. Perceiving, how- 
ever, that there was no answering consciousness on her face, but 
surprise and some amusement at his bewildered expression, he quickly 
recovered himself, and saluted her with ceremonious politeness. 

*“‘ Pardon, Mademoiselle, can I have the pleasure of seeing Madame 
Evrard ?” 

She inclined her head in assent, and preceded him across the ante- 
chamber into a cosy little panelled sitting-room, lighted only by the 
flickering gleam of a wood fire, which revealed the figure of its occu- 
pant sitting severely upright in a high-backed chair by the hearth, 
knitting energetically. 

The officer’s widow was a bright-eyed, well-preserved woman of 
fifty, with a quick manner and a shrewd, but not unkindly face. 

“Ah, Monsieur Silvain, is it you? I thought you had forgotten 
me,” she said, arresting her knitting-pins for a moment to shake hands 
with him. ‘Take a seat, and let me introduce you to this young 
friend of mine; the orphan daughter of an old comrade of my hus- 
band. Renée, my neighbour, Monsieur Silvain.” 

Bringing his heels together, the visitor bowed with the grace of a 
marquis of the old régime, murmuring with a smile that he was 
‘“ enchanted.” 

‘‘T hope you happen to be fond of music,” the widow proceeded 
briskly, “for Renée is come to live with me, and it will be unfortunate 
if you are annoyed by her practising.” 

“ Annoyed, Madame? I shall be charmed—enraptured!” he 
protested. ‘‘ Music is my passion, and to hear such an artiste as 
Mademoiselle is a treat indeed. Allow me to congratulate you, and 
your charming friend on this most happy arrangement.” 

‘Ves, I think it will be an advantage to both of us,” she acquiesced, 

* But much greater on my side than on yours, Madam Evrard,” the 
girl rejoined, bending to kiss the elder lady’s cheek. “If you knew 
how delightful it is after living in solitary lodgings so long to have a 
home to return to and a friend to welcome me when my day’s work is 
done !” 
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“You might have had them months ago if you had let me know 
you were in Paris, instead of leaving me to find it out by chance.” 

“T feared - 

“Yes, I know; you are a proud girl,” her friend interrupted, 
tapping her cheek with a knitting-needle. Then turning to the visitor, 
who, with his eye-glass fixed on his nose, was looking profoundly 
interested and sympathetic, she continued : “ Quiet as she looks, this 
is a very adventurous and independent young lady, Monsieur Silvain. 
When her father died three years ago, leaving her to face the world 
alone, she adopted music as her profession, and not being appreciated 
in her native place, Rouen, came up to Paris last year with the 
hope ——” 

“Of covering myself with laurels,” Renée put in. ‘But alas! 
here I am, still unknown to fame, giving lessons at four francs an 
hour. A melancholy example of frustrated ambition.” 

**No matter! a woman was never the happier for being famous,” 
Madame Evrard returned, consolingly; ‘‘ we must find you a husband, 
my child ; you will cease to care for laurels when you have worn 
orange-blossoms. What say you, Monsieur Silvain ?” 

“* Undoubtedly, Madame, it is better to be happy than famous,” 
he answered, absently, without removing his eyes from the girl’s 
face. 

She looked at him demurely as she leaned with folded arms on the 
back of Madame Evrard’s chair. 

“Tf you consider marriage equivalent to happiness, Monsieur 
Silvain, pardon me for asking how it is you are still a bachelor ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a deprecating smile. 

** Mademoiselle, I must plead that it is not my fault, but my mis- 
fortune. Constantly occupied in my—ahem !—official duties, I have 
positively had no leisure hitherto to think of matrimony, but I 
hope ' 

“Your official duties?” the widow interrupted quickly. ‘ Then 
you have a post under government, Monsieur Silvain ? ” 

He dropped his glove, and stooped to pick it up. 

**|—hm—have occupied my present position for a number of 
years, Madame.” 

“* Ah—a snug berth, I daresay?” 

“Very snug,” he replied, smoothing his hat and examining with 
a sudden appearance of interest the maker’s name inside. Then, as 
if anxious to change the conversation, he turned to Renée. 

**Do not let my presence prevent you from finishing that charming 
song, Mademoiselle.” 

‘* Not that old-fashioned thing, child,” Madame Evrard interposed. 
“Fetch the lamp, and let us have something worth hearing.” 

The visitor’s eyes followed her from the room with a look which 
his companion was not slow to notice. 

“T see that you admire my young friend,” she remarked. 
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‘She is adorable! such a union of grace, beauty and sweetness, I 
have never seen.” 

** Yes, she is pretty,” the widow admitted, impartially. 

‘“* Pretty ? pardon—the term is too commonplace. Mademoiselle 
Renée has the face of an angel—and the heart of one.” 

The last words were added in an undertone, as if spoken to himself. 
Her busy needles stopped abruptly, as she looked at him with up- 
raised eyebrows. 

“You must be a very acute observer to discover her angelic quali- 
ties after being only five minutes in her company. But perhaps you 
have heard something of her history—though I don’t know who 
can have told you.” He shook his head with a smile. 

**T do not even know her name, Madame, for you forgot to mention 
it just now. I judged from the sweetness of her expression.” 

“Oh, Isee. Like most men, you givea pretty woman credit for all 
the virtues,” she remarked drily. ‘‘ However, in this case you happen 
to be right, for Renée Duvilliers is —— ” 

He pushed back his chair with a stifled exclamation of surprise. 

“ Duvilliers,” he repeated. ‘Is she the daughter of Raymond 
Duvilliers of Rouen?” 

“Ves, You knew him then ?” 

*‘T have heard of him, Madame.” 

“You have heard nothing to his credit I fear,” she remarked, shaking 
her head significantly, “ for between ourselves, the Captain was a 
bad man. He began life with every advantage, but after squandering 
his fortune in all sorts of follies, he was reduced to living by his wits. 
He retrieved his fortune by a rich marriage, and though, of course, 
he soon ran through half his wife’s money—she was an Englishwoman, 
older than himself—Renée would have been left fairly well off, if it 
had not been for her own Quixotic self-sacrifice. After her father’s 
death, she found among his papers a memorandum concerning a cer- 
tain Monsieur Mathieu, an ex-dancing master, of Paris, whom the 
Captain had, well, I’m afraid I must say swindled, out of all his 
savings, under pretext of some brilliant investment which only existed 
in his own fertile imagination.” 

‘¢ Monsieur Mathieu must have beena weak and credulous person,” 
her listener remarked coolly, taking snuff. 

“Possibly. But what was Raymond Duvilliers? Even when he 
had it in his power to refund the money, he cruelly neglected to do 
so, and left the poor man’s piteous appeals unanswered ; for Renée 
found his letters, dated nearly twenty years ago, with the seals 
unbroken.” 

‘“ He had his remedy at law.” 

“‘No, for Duvilliers had managed to keep on the safe side of the 
code. Well,” she continued, ‘you may think how shocked his 
daughter was by the discovery. She never rested till, by means of 
advertisements in Parisian papers, she had discovered her father’s 
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victim and made restitution. Her property being, unfortunately, 
under her own control, she at once refunded the greater part of the 
money, and undertook to pay the rest in annual instalments out of 
the pittance she had left herself, which she proposed to increase by 
teaching.” 

Monsieur Silvain coughed, and changed his position abruptly. 
“And this person—Mathieu—how could he accept the reparation, 
knowing that she had reduced herself to poverty in order to ” 

“He did not know it. The money was refunded, through her 
lawyer, in her father’s name. She has never seen him, and knows 
nothing concerning him, except what his letters told her. He 
furnished proofs of his identity, but gave no information as to his 
present position. Maitre Delaunay, of Rouen, was her agent in 
the matter—sorely against his will, as it deprived his son of a 
fortune.” 

“ How so?” 

* Renée was engaged to be married to Maurice Delaunay, whom 
she had known from childhood, but when she insisted on beggaring 
herself, the notary and his wife peremptorily broke off the match, and 
as the young man is dependent on his parents, he was forced to give 
way. I’m afraid,” she added, with a sigh, “that it will not be an 
easy matter to find the poor child another parti.” 

Her companion shut his snuff-box with an indignant snap. ‘ You 
must have a poor opinion of my sex, Madame, if you think that 
beauty and goodness such as hers —— ” 

‘‘Eh, my good sir, you are sadly behind the times !” his hostess in- 
terrupted with a shrug. “What do beauty and goodness avail 
unless they are set off by a golden frame? It is not for her ‘ beaux 
yeux’ that a girl is wooed now-a-days, but for ‘les beaux yeux de 
sa cassette.’ But hush,” she broke in, “‘ Renée is coming back.” 

The next moment the girl appeared with the lamp in her hand. 

Feeling instinctively that they had been speaking of her, she 
glanced from one to the other as she placed it on the table, then 
looked more closely at the visitor, bending her brows in a puzzled 
frown. 

“Tt is strange,” she said slowly, “ your face seems familiar to me. 
I can’t think of whom it is you remind me.” 

“Some friend at Rouen, perhaps?” Madame Evrard suggested. 

“No ; of someone here in Paris, whom I have seen recently r 

Monsieur Silvain rose and came forward, standing so that the 
light fell full on his face and figure. 

“Every man is said to have his double. I should be curious to 
know of whom I can remind you,” he said, composedly. 

She shook her head. ‘I can’t recollect, and now that I look at 
you again, the resemblance vanishes. I daresay it was only fancy,” she 
said, as she opened her music-book. Once installed at the piano, 
she was not allowed to leave it till her répertoire was exhausted, 
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Monsieur Silvain petitioning again and again “for just one more” 
song, till the evening had insensibly passed away. 

At last, suddenly becoming conscious of the fact that he had not 
yet dined, their visitor, with a profusion of thanks and apologies, took 
his leave. When the little gentleman had bowed himself out, 
Madame Evrard turned to her companion and demanded abruptly: 
‘** Well, what do you think of my neighbour?” 

Renée, who was still seated at the piano, running her fingers 
absently over the keys, wheeled round on the music-stool. 

*T think he is ‘charming, charming!’” she replied, with a droll 
imitation of his manner ; “but he is aliving anachronism. He ought 
to have been a functionary of the vieille cour, instead of a clerk under 
the Republic. But there is something quaint and pleasant in his old- 
fashioned gallantry, and he has a face one can trust.” 

*‘T am glad you like him,” her friend replied, complacently. “I 
assure you that he returns the compliment with interest. In fact, 
Renée, you have made a conquest.” 

The girl lifted her pretty brows with a look of laughing incred- 
ulity. ‘Really? I had no idea I was so fascinating. But what a 
very susceptible old gentleman he must be!” 

“Old?” her friend repeated with some resentment. “I don’t 
know what you call old. He can’t be much over fifty.” 

“Well, that isn’t exactly the first bloom of youth, is it?” 

“It is the prime of life fora man. And he doesn’t look his age. 
With such good hair and teeth —— ” 

Renée broke into an irrepressible laugh. ‘Why, Monsieur Silvain 
has bewitched your sight! His luxuriant hair is the most innocent 
wig I ever saw; and as for his teeth * 

‘“‘ Well, it doesn’t matter,” Madame Evrard answered hastily ; ‘“‘a 
man’s appearance is of very little consequence if he is eligible in every 
other respect—which our neighbour undoubtedly is. Rich, good- 
natured and good-mannered ; occupying, it appears, a responsible 
post under Government—let me tell you, Renée, that such a match 
is not to be despised by a girl in your position.” 

“Perhaps not,” she acquiesced, mildly; ‘‘ but as I happen to be 
already engaged -——” 

The widow let her knitting fall into her lap. 

“ Engaged ?” she repeated ; “to whom ?” i 

“To Maurice Delaunay.” 

*‘ Did you not tell me that the engagement had been broken off by 
his people three years ago ?” 

“Yes —but not by himself. He would have married me in 
defiance of them, but I told him that I would not be his wife till— 
till I had fulfilled my task and cleared my father’s name of the stain 
of dishonour.” 

“And you think he will wait for you?” her friend questioned, 
with a cynically compassionate smile; ‘“ that shows how little you 
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know of men! You are living in a world of dreams, my poor child.” 

“Tf love and faith and honour are dreams, what is real in life?” 
she answered softly, as she closed the piano. ‘I am as sure of his 
fidelity as I am of my own, and I have confidence in the future. 
‘Work, wait and trust,’ that is my motto.” 

Madame Evrard shook her head in emphatic disapproval, but was 
wise enough to say no more. 

In spite of her cheerful confidence, however, there were moments 
when the girl’s courage and spirits failed her; and her heart grew 
sick with hope deferred. 

It was in one of these moods of dejection that she set forth next 
morning on her daily round, but she attributed her depression to the 
influence of the weather. It was a grey, melancholy day; a chill 
mist clung to the surface of the river and drifted along the busy 
quays. 

As she crossed the Pont Neuf, Renée paused for a moment to drop 
a contribution into the leathern wallet of the old wooden-legged 
fiddler, familiarly known to Parisians by the soubriquet of ‘‘ Pére 
Joyeux.” For more years than anyone cared to count, he had 
haunted the same sheltered corner near the end of the bridge, scrap- 
ing away energetically on a battered fiddle, whose shrill merry notes 
made themselves heard above all the noise of traffic. Men might 
come and men might go, but Pére Joyeux’s fiddle “went on for 
ever,” in cheerful defiance of time and change. He had grown to 
be regarded as a public pensioner, and though he never asked for 
alms, the “gros sous ” came dropping fast into the open wallet which 
was slung from his shoulder. Coins of any sort were not very plenti- 
ful with Renée, but she seldom omitted to contribute her mite in 
her daily pilgrimage across the bridge, accompanying the donation 
with a friendly little nod and smile and sometimes a few words of 
greeting. 

Having deposited her offering in silence to-day, she was passing on, 
when the old violinist called her back, breaking off in the middle of a 
bar. 

“ My little lady, you have given me a silver piece ; did you know?” 

“Yes, I have no coppers. Is it not a good one?” she added, for 
he had picked it out of the bag and was eyeing it curiously. He 
nodded, and stowed it carefully away in his waistcoat pocket. 

** Quite good, and a new one, too! I shall keep it for luck,” he 
replied, and, tucking his fiddle under his grizzled beard once more, 
he broke into the tune of “ Monsieur et Madame Denis.” 

‘‘Do you remember, 
Do you remember, 
The happy days when love was young ?’’ 

Renée found herself humming the refrain of the foolish old song 
as she went her way. Ah, yes, too well she remembered those happy 
bye-gone days when all the world was glorified by the light ot 
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newborn love. How bright they seemed, but how distant, looking back 
at them from the shadowed present! It was little more than a year 
since she had parted from her lover, but that long dreary year seemed 
to have put a gulf between them, in spite of the tender letters which 
bridged it across. Her heart thrilled with the longing to see him 
again; to hear once more the dear familiar voice which to her was 
the sweetest music the world could give. 

** Renée !” 

She paused with a start, looking wonderingly, half-incredulously at 
the speaker, into whose arms she had almost run in her pre-occupa- 
tion. It was Maurice himself who stood before her, looking down 
at her with “liquid eyes of love.” 

“Renée, don’t you know me?” he questioned smiling, as he put 
out his hand. 

She drew a deep breath, and her face brightened all over with joy- 
ful surprise. 

“Oh, Maurice, is it really you?” was all she could find to say. 

“T believe so,” he answered soberly, “though your incredulous 
look just now almost made me doubt my own identity. Was I so far 
from your thoughts at that moment, dear ?” 

‘So near to them, on the contrary, that your sudden appearance 
seemed almost magical,” she returned, with a happy laugh. “I had 
no idea you were in Paris.” 

‘Nor has anyone else,” he replied, as he drew her hand through 
his arm, and walked on with her. “ At the present moment I am 
supposed to be at Pontoise, where my father sent me on a business 
mission, but, finding myself so near to you, how could I resist the 
temptation of coming? I was positively hungering for a sight of you. 
Oh, my darling,” he added, pressing her hand to his side, “ what hap- 
piness it is to be together again, if only for a few stolen moments. If 
you knew how my heart has ached all these weary months !” 

“‘T know—by my own,” she whispered. 

‘**And how has the world been using you, sweetheart, since we 
parted a year ago?” he went on, looking down at her tenderly. 

‘* Fairly well, on the whole,” she responded with a smile, ‘though 
to tell the truth, I find the road to success steeper than I expected.” 

“Too steep for your little feet to tread alone. The task you have 
undertaken is too heavy for you, Renée. Why will you not give me 
the right to help you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T have put my hand to the plough and I must not look back,” 
she rejoined with a serious smile. ‘ After all, work is no hardship 
when one is young—and when one has a motive as strong as mine.” 

“Ts it no hardship that you should be wearing out your youth in 
toil and poverty to atone for your father’s fault, while I, who would 
so gladly take the task upon myself, am kept apart from you by my 
parents’ mercenary “ 
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“Hush,” she interrupted; “let us not blame either the living 
or the dead. We shall not be kept apart for ever. If we are true 
to ourselves and each other, all will come right in time.” 

After that there was silence for a few moments, then they fell 
into conversation again ; talking of the past and the future, calling up 
tender memories, and forming happy projects, oblivious of time and 
the world round them. 

At length the sound of a church clock striking the hour made 
Renée start guiltily. 

Twelve o’clock ! You have beguiled me into forgetting all my pupils,” 
she exclaimed. ‘ Dear, we must say good-bye now. No, do not 
come to Madame Evrard’s ; let our parting words be spoken alone. 
And you must return home this evening; promise me that you 
will.” 

“Very well,” he acquiesced reluctantly : ‘‘ but we shall soon meet 
again, for with my father’s consent or without it, I intend to spend 
New Year’s Day with you. Till then, good-bye, sweet love. I leave 
my heart in your keeping.” 

*‘ As mine is in yours,” she whispered. 

A long, lingering look ; a warm close pressure of the hands, and 
they parted, drifting away from each other into diverging currents of 
the city’s living tide. 


FE. 


Six weeks had passed away. It was the last day of the old year. For 
the first time on record Monsieur Silvain so far departed from his 
usual habits as not to leave home till afternoon. Marthe, Madame 
Evrard’s comely hand-maiden, rushed into the salon, where her mis- 
tress was sitting alone, to announce this portentous event. 

“ And he was dressed like a prince, Madame! a brand new over- 
coat with a fur collar and a hat you could see yourself in. I was to 
give his compliments and say that he would have the honour of wait- 
ing upon you at four o’clock, when he hoped to find Mademoiselle 
Renéealso at home.” 

“ Humph! I think I know what that means,” was the widow’s 
mental comment, as she took off her glasses and laid down the 
paper she was reading ; “he is coming to propose in due form. It 
has been evident for some time to everyone but Renée herself that 
he meant to do so, though she persists in treating him as if he were 
her grandfather, not perceiving that her friendly familiarity seems like 
encouragement to his hopes. I haven’t patience with the girl! And 
now, to complicate matters, that tiresome young man, who I hoped 
was forgetting her, is coming this very evening! What am I to say 
to Monsieur Silvain? Well,” she concluded with a shrug, “I have 
done my best for him, and now I wash my hands of the matter.” 

Meantime, her fellow-lodger, walking with his most juvenile step 
and throwing out his chest to show the new overcoat to advantage, 
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went blithely on his way humming his favourite air of ‘ Matbrouck.” 
Across the river, along the Boulevard to the Palais Royal, where he 
entered a florist’s shop and purchased, at a fancy price, a superb 
bouquet of hot-house roses. 

‘Roses in December—they are typical,” he thought, smiling to 
himself, as he watched the shopwoman enveloping this treasure in 
paper. ‘Typical of the love which blooms in life’s winter as well as 
its spring. Very good. I must remember to say that to my sweet 
Renée.” 

After a stroll through the brilliantly-lighted arcades of the Palais, 
he turned towards home, which he reached shortly before four o’clock. 

“The ladies are in the salon,” Marthe told him, giving him an 
odd look which he did not notice ; “there is a visitor with them, a 
friend of Mademoiselle, who has just arrived.” 

“Very good,” he answered absently, scarcely hearing her in his 
preoccupation. 

The old bachelor’s cheeks were flushed, and his heart beat fast, 
as he approached the door of the sitting-room. It was partly open, 
and as he paused, furtively adjusting his collar and cravat, he heard a 
sound of laughter within; Renée’s musical voice mingling with the 
deeper tones of a man. Surprised, he cautiously opened the door @ 
little wider and looked in. 

On the hearth, opposite to him, stood Renée, flushed and 
radiant, looking up into the handsome bronzed face of a tall, dark- 
eyed young fellow of three or four and twenty, who had imprisoned 
both her hands in his own, while his other arm, from which she 
was laughingly endeavouring to disengage herself, encircled her 
waist. 

** Let me go, sir; don’t you see that Madame Evrard looks quite 
scandalised?” she exclaimed, glancing at Madame Evrard, whose 
face expressed the most unqualified disapproval. 

“It is at you then, not at me!” he declared. ‘‘ Madame is 
naturally astonished that you should object to be respectfully saluted 
by your fiancé—so!” and suiting the action to the word, he bent 
and kissed her. 

The watcher started as if he had been struck, and hastily drawing 
back, before anyone had perceived his presence, turned from the 
door. Marthe, hearing his returning footsteps, came out from her 
little kitchen and looked at him in surprise. 

“Make my compliments to the ladies, and say that as they have 
a visitor I will not intrude this evening,” he said, and walked 
away. 

Safely locked into his own rooms, he stood for a moment looking 
vaguely round, like one waking from a dream, then, becoming con- 
scious of the roses in his hand, he flung them from him with a 
passionate ejaculation, and sitting down at the table, let his head 
fall on his folded arms, and cried like a child. 
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His emotion had subsided, but he was still sitting in the same 
dejected attitude, when there was a gentle summons at the outer 
door. He allowed it to be twice repeated before he roused himself 
to answer it. At length, with an impatient shrug, he unlocked the 
door, and started when he found that the visitor was Renée. 

“T am come to scold you, Monsieur Silvain,” she began, with her 
sweet smile. ‘ Marthe tells us that you refused to come in because 
we had a visitor. Surely you did not think you would be intruding ? 
Monsieur Delaunay wishes to be introduced to you. I ought to tell 
you,” she added shyly, “that we—that we are engaged, though our 
engagement has not the sanction of his family, and . 

She checked herself, noticing for the first time his unusual pallor 
and gravity. ‘You are not ill, Monsieur Silvain ?” 

He shook his head, smiling constrainedly. ‘‘ No, not ill, only a 
little low-spirited, and therefore not likely to be good company this 
evening, so I will beg you to excuse me.” 

“T am very sorry,” she said gently, putting out her hand. 

He took it in both his own, looking at her with an expression of 
tender earnestness, which she had never seen on his face before. 

“We have all our troubles—you have yours also my child, have 
you not? but you are young, and in youth, ‘though sorrow may 
endure for a night, joy cometh with the morning.’ ” 

“My ‘morning’ seems still far off,” she answered, with a smile 
and a sigh. 

“‘ Have patience, it will come—sooner perhaps than you expect,” 
was his reply. ‘Thanks for your sympathy, my sweet friend. 
Good-night.” 

** Until to-morrow,” she cried. 

He watched her out of sight, then stood for a moment on the 
landing, looking down, deep in thought. When he raised his face, 
it had recovered its usual serenity, and wore a look of resolution 
which gave it a new dignity. 

“Ves,” he muttered, “I will do it; she shall be happy. And as 
for me—well, I shall be no worse off than I was formerly. Allons!” 

And rousing himself from his abstraction, he turned into his 
solitary rooms once more and closed the door. 

The New Year began auspiciously with brilliant sunshine and a 
cloudless sky. The domes and spires of Paris, lightly powdered with 
new fallen snow, looked fairy-like and aerial, and when a light breeze 
stirred the river, every ripple flashed back the sunbeams. 

On this great festival of the year, all Paris seemed to be out of 
doors. The boulevards, with their long lines of stalls, were thronged 
with promenaders, the shops and cafés crowded with customers, while 
merry family parties hurried along on foot or in carriages, to pay the 
round of calls which French etiquette prescribes on the “ Jour de 
PAn,” 

Renée and her fiancé had spent the whole sunny afternoon 
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drifting with the stream along the Boulevards. Infected by the 
universal gaiety, they had put aside for a time all doubts of the 
future, giving themselves up to the happiness of the present. To- 
morrow they would be parted again—who could say for how long? 
But to-day was theirs, and they would enjoy its sweetness to the 
utmost. 

Daylight was waning when at last they turned their faces home- 
wards. Half way across the Pont-Neuf, Renée paused, with a 
regretful exclamation : 

**T quite forgot Pére Joyeux ! ” 

‘*Who is he?” her companion demanded. 

**An old. pensioner of mine; a crippled fiddler who always plays 
on the bridge. There he is, on the other side. Let us cross over.” 

“Never mind now, Renée; it is getting dark, and beginning to 
snow again. Give him something to-morrow.” 

* But this is New Year’s Day, and it seems unkind to neglect 
him when I am so happy. Look, he has seen me—he is looking 
so wistfully! Stay here, I shall not be a moment.” 

** Wait—wait till this railway-van has gone past!” he exclaimed ; 
but she had already darted from his side. 

The road was slippery with fresh-fallen snow, and when half- 
way across, the girl’s foot slipped. She made a vain effort to recover 
herself, and fell just in the track of the heavy vehicle, which came 
thundering along, drawn by two powerful horses. The driver, on 
his high perch, did not perceive what had happened till the by- 
standers uttered a warning shout, which was echoed by a cry of 
alarm from Maurice, as he hurried to her assistance. 

Quick as he was, however, someone else had anticipated him. 

Pere Joyeux, who had been watching her movements, flung his 
violin aside, and before Maurice could reach the spot, he had snatched 
her literally from under the horses’ hoofs. The startled animals 
shied and reared, backing the van against the parapet, and there was 
a moment of wild confusion and alarm before the driver succeeded in 
quieting them. 

Renée, bruised and giddy, leaned half-fainting on the arm of her 
lover, whose face was scarcely less white than hers. 

“What an escape!” he gasped. ‘“ Are you hurt, Renée?” 

**No, no; but where is Pére Joyeux who has saved my life?” she 
asked, anxiously looking round. ‘I heard a cry—oh, what has hap- 
pened ?” she broke off, noticing that an excited crowd had gathered 
on the pavement. The compassionate faces of the group answered 
her before she made her way through them and saw the figure of 
her old friend stretched insensible upon the asphalte. 

There was no sign of external injury, but his face looked white and 
pinched, and there was a bluish shadow under his closed eyes. 

With an inarticulate exclamation of pity, Renée knelt at his side 
and raised his head on to her knee. 
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‘He couldn’t get out of the way quickly enough, and the horses 
knocked him down,” someone explained, and other voices in the 
crowd echoed the words with a murmur of regret and compassion. 

The next moment a policeman approached, and after a few briet 
enquiries, which Maurice answered, peremptorily dispersed the lookers- 
on, and hailed a passing carriage, giving the order, “To the Hotel- 
Dieu.” 

The injured man having been carefully lifted in, Renée and 
Maurice followed, and the carriage drove rapidly along the Quai de 
’Horloge to the ancient hospital which looks down upon the Seine. 

Pére Joyeux, still unconscious, was at once carried to the accident 
ward, while Maurice and Renée waited to learn the surgeon’s opinion 
of his injuries. After what seemed an interminable interval, one ot 
the hospital Sisters appeared and beckoned to Renée. 

“He has regained consciousness and asks for you,” she said. 
‘‘ Pardon, monsieur,” she added, as Maurice was about to follow, “‘ he 
wishes to speak to Mademoiselle alone.” 

The girl’s heart beat fast with some vague expectation which she 
could not define, as she followed her guide along an echoing stone 
corridor to the accident ward, a long narrow apartment lighted by 
half-blocked windows high in the wall, which admitted the last pale 
gleam of daylight. A tall stove stood in the middle of the ward, and 
on each side was a row of pallet-beds, most of which were occupied. 
The latest arrival had been placed in one near the door, sheltered by 
a screen. The surgeon, who was bending over him, straightened 
himself as they approached, and looked at Renée. 

“Ts he seriously hurt ?” she asked, in an anxious whisper. 

‘“‘ He is dying,” was the grave reply. ‘‘ He has sustained internal 
injuries which leave no hope of recovery.” 

He drew back as he spoke, to allow her to approach the bed, but 
after one glance at its occupant she recoiled with a stifled cry of 
astonishment. ‘The face on the pillow, though familiar to her, was 
not that of ‘ Pére Joyeux.” 

“ You are surprised at the change in his appearance ?” the surgeon 
remarked in an undertone; “he had been wearing a false beard, and 
without it he looks quite a different man. It is possible that 
he ” 

He left the sentence unfinished, as his patient moved uneasily, 
attempting to raise himself from the pillows. 

“Ts she there?” the latter asked faintly. 

When Renée advanced, a sudden light irradiated his face ; he put 
out his hand to her witha smile. ‘“ A happy New Year, my little lady !” 

The girl mechanically gave him her hand, looking at him as one 
in a dream. ‘Monsieur Silvain,” she breathed, in a low tone of 
questioning wonder. 

He glanced significantly at the doctor, who, understanding the 
look, gave him a kindly nod and vanished behind the screen. 
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“Yes; ‘Monsieur Silvain’ to you,” her old friend said when they 
were alone ; “but your father knew me as Silvain Mathieu.” 

She started and coloured, then turned pale. 

“What ! it was you whom my father wronged ?” she faltered. 

“Dear child, you have repaired the wrong, and left me your 
debtor,” he gently replied. “If I had known at the time what it 
cost you, I would never have accepted your generous reparation. Sit 
down ; I have a story to tell you, Renée—not a long one, fortunately,” 
he added, with a serious smile, “‘or I might not have time to finish 
it. You know what was formerly my profession? I was a dancing- 
master ; the most fashionable in Paris during the Second Empire, but 
having met with an accident, which crippled me for life, I was com- 
pelled to retire in the height of my success. However, I had saved 
enough to live upon, and should have passed the rest of my days in 
comfort, if—if I had not been so foolish as to risk my small capital 
in the hope of increasing it. I lost it, as you know, and, after some 
years of struggle and privation, which I do not caré to recall, all other 
resources having failed me, I began life afresh, on a lower level, as— 
a street musician, who has since been known to fame by the name of 
Pere Joyeux. Don’t look distressed ; I assure you that the life suited 
me; I earned amply sufficient for my wants, and had grown perfectly 
reconciled to my lot, when one day, three years ago, I chanced to see 
your advertisement, and found myself once more independent.” 

** And then ?” she asked, as he paused. 

He glanced at her with humorous gravity. ‘Then, you naturally 
suppose, that I retired into private life. So I did; but, after six 
months of ease, I found that I was dying of ennui. I felt as if I 
had lost my identity. Who was Silvain Mathieu? A lonely old man 
whom nobody knew and nobody needed, whereas Pére Joyeux had 
hundreds of friends whom he could serve in his humble way. Yes, 
have I not seen hard faces soften and sad ones brighten as I played? 
Have not my old tunes touched a chord of hope or memory in many 
a heart ?” 

‘*They have in mine, more than once,” she put in softly. 

** And then the Bohemian freedom of the life, its constant interest 
and variety, gave it a fascination which, in spite of myself, drew me 
back to it. SoTI returned to my old post. But for the last three 
years I have given in charity what I received from charity, and out of 
‘business hours’ I became—Monsieur Silvain ; the transformation 
being effected at quiet lodgings near the river, the landlord of which 
was in my confidence. Without my beard and wooden leg (which 
was replaced by an artificial one), I was unrecognisable ; even you, 
who knew me in both characters, never guessed that Madame Evrard’s 
‘friend was the old cripple to whom for a year past you have been a 
ministering angel. How eagerly I used to watch for your coming! 
You were the sunshine of my life, long before I knew who you were 
and what I owed to you.” 
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Too much moved to speak, Renée laid her hand on his. 

‘“‘ The dear little charitable hand—how often I have longed to kiss 
it!” he murmured. “I may do so now, may I not?” and with the 
ghost of his old gallant manner he raised it to his lips. ‘“I.told you 
I should keep your silver piece for good luck,” he continued, more 
faintly ; ‘‘ see—here it is.” 

He showed it to her strung round his neck. 

“My poor friend—it has brought you misfortune instead !” she 
murmured tremulously. ‘ But for me, you would not be m 

“ Hush,” he interrupted gently ; ‘what better fortune can I have 
than to save your life and secure your happiness? Renée, you will 
find a parcel in my desk, directed to yourself. I restore your gift, 
dear—as I meant to have done—if I had lived. There is no 
obstacle now between you—and—your lover. God bless you both. 
How dark it grows—and cold! Do not be sorry for me, dear—I am 
quite content,” he concluded, with a tranquil smile. 

A sudden shiver ran through him, and there was a change in his 
face. Then he drew a deep quiet breath. 

“Quite content,” he repeated ; and with the smile on his lips he 
died. 


A month later, when the first faint flowers of early spring were 
blooming on the old musician’s grave, Renée and Maurice were 
married. 

On the afternoon of their wedding-day, before starting on their 
journey into Normandy, they crossed the Pont Neuf once more, to 
pay a last visit to “ Pere Joyeux’s” old haunt, and paused for a 
moment in the recess where he had been used to stand. The stream 
of life flowed past them, “ ever changing never ceasing,” like the river 
beneath, which the mellow sunset light had transformed into a flood 
of molten gold. 

“T am glad no one has taken his place,” Renée said softly, after a 
moment; “it would seem almost like desecration. I fancy I can 
still hear the sound of his violin! It was like a friendly voice to me 
in those dark days which are past.” 

Maurice looked down at her tenderly. 

“They were dark days indeed, my sweet wife, but now that the 
sunshine is come, it seems all the brighter for the shadows we have 
passed through.” 

Renée glanced upwards at the luminous primrose sky, unflecked 
by a cloud from zenith to horizon. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a happy smile ; “ ‘ Sorrow endured for a 
night, but joy has come with the morning !’” 
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Palma, Nov., 1886. 


Y Dear E.—We 

had heard of the 

Caves of Arta as being 

some of the most won- 

¢ derful in the world, and 

determined that this 

should be our second 

excursion. He who 

hesitates is lost ; delays 

are dangerous; and a 

thousand proverbs de- 

clare the evils of in- 

decision. So our minds 

were quickly made up. 

On Monday evening we 

returned from Miramar, 

a memorable visit. 

Tuesday was devoted to 

rest and the quiet ways 

of Palma. Wednesday, 

we started for Manacor. 

On this occasion, we 

were to travel by train, 

not by the lordly 

barouche. Of course it made all the difference. In the first place, 

the train was much more commonplace. People would not bow 

down to the engine as it puffed along, as they had saluted the 

carriage. Again, we could not stop the train as we had stopped 

the barouche to photograph or sketch every scene that took our fancy. 

Lastly, we should not be able to fraternize with people on the road, 

as we had occasionally done in going to Miramar. A woman at her 

spinning-wheel would have to be simply a woman at her spinning- 

wheel, and nothing more. No sketch, no record, no conversational 

signs, no opportunity for H. C. to make havoc of the hearts of these 
fair Mallorquinas. 

For all this, we enjoyed the idea of a railway journey on the 

island. We should see more of the people, collectively if not 

individually, gain an extended knowledge of the country. If the 
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train was less distinguished than the barouche, it was more rapid, 
and would cover more ground. 

So we departed in high spirits, though feeling rather cast adrift as 
we rolled over the Palma stones in the uneasy omnibus. We could 
not speak a word of the language, and in the interior, should not 
be likely to find anyone who spoke English or French, or anything 
but Mallorcan. But want of courage is not our weakness, and those 
who, by a fair amount of intelligence, cannot overcome difficulties, 
and, as it were, make both ends of a journey meet, should stay at 
home. 

We had had some thought of taking Francisco with us as interpre- 
ter and general factotum : our water-bearer, it might be said, if one 
were writing the language of the Zodiac. 

But he could not be spared from the hotel, being the only man on 
the premises able to make himself conversationally useful. If a boat 
came in during our absence, with a cargo of foreigners, Francisco’s 
absence would mean the commencement of the Reign of Confusion. © 
This sometimes leads to Terror, Revolution and Bloodshed, Chaos 
and Annihilation. In fact, as many evils and horrors as even Ireland 
could be guilty of, or Obstructionists desire. 

Francisco very much wanted to accompany us, and grew melan- 
choly when he found it was not to be. 

We consoled him by taking his photograph; and he came out 
beautifully, with a sunbeam across his forehead and an aureole round 
his head. We persuaded him that this was a miracle, and that he 
was evidently an unappreciated St. Francis, who ought to be canon- 
ised. The Mallorquins took up the same idea, and had we been 
photographers in fact, and not in fun, our fortunes had now been 
made. 

In fact, H. C. rather suggested something of the sort—strange 
thing for a poet to care for the loaves and fishes of this world. But 
Noblesse oblige, and pride no doubt has lost much ever since the 
days of our first parents. 

So we left Francisco in a fair way of being worshipped by the 
Mallorquins, and departed for Manacor. 

The omnibus rattled through the narrow streets of the town, 
crossed the old-fashioned market-place: where the stalls looked as 
picturesque as ever, with their flaming burdens of pomegranates, 
tomatoes, capsicums and rosy apples : and reached the station. 

A large and not very interesting crowd had assembled. They 
could hardly be called all sorts and conditions of men, for most 
of them belonged to the humbler class. Some of these have already 
been slightly described to you, and I will not weaken any effect I 
may have made upon you by repetition. Many wore the distin- 
guishing handkerchief of the swine herds, but were fortunately not 
accompanied by their charges. Others were dressed as many of 
the country people dress: wide Moorish trousers or breeches tied 
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round the waist with a red scarf, an open waistcoat and a broad- 
brimmed hat with tassels. A picturesque dress if new and fresh 
and worn gracefully. But a general untidiness and antiquity dis- 
tinguished this motley crowd, and slovenliness in man or woman is 
a cardinal sin. 

At the booking-office, a couple of soldiers or gensdarmes, with 
guns, kept order, after the custom of most Continental places. Here 
it seemed not unnecessary. The people swarmed for their tickets, 
and we, who could not swarm, were glad to accept the driver’s offer 
to get ours. He looked after the luggage, was very attentive, and saw 
us comfortably settled in our compartment. 

The train rolled off through the plains of Palma, and we soon 
entered upon new scenes. Everything new is or ought to be more or 
less instructive. The slow journey was yet further drawn-out 
by lengthened stoppages. ‘This we rather enjoyed. We were in no 
hurry, and gained a little insight into the ways and looks of the 
people. Some of the small towns or villages, nestling amidst the hills 
or sleeping in the plains, were very picturesque. This was especially 
true of Inca, a small town which has a market every Thursday, where 
very much of the grain and produce of the country is bought and 
sold. 

At last came Manacor: the largest town in the island next to 
Palma, but many degrees below Palma in civilisation. 

The very hotel omnibus, to begin with, led to modest calculations 
as to what lay before us. It was the most ramshackle old vehicle 
ever seen. At first we thought we had made a mistake, but as no- 
thing better was visible we kept our seats. Or, rather, we kept to the 
interior: to keep our seats was another and a harder matter. 

The driver mounted to his perch in front and gave three or four 
vigorous thumps at the vehicle as a warning that he was off. Just 
the same sort of thumps that one has experienced over and over 
again in the French bathing-machines, when the horse goes off 
at a trot over the sands, and the next moment you find yourself lying 
upon the floor, your head bruised by coming into contact with the 
door, and an uncomfortable feeling of sea-sickness taking possession 
of you. 

The warning at Manacor was quite as necessary. We were no 
sooner off than H. C., myself and the traps all found ourselves in a 
heap at the bottom. We shouted to the man to stop, but he, think- 
ing us impatient, urged his fiery steed to greater exertions. Such 
action in a horse was never before seen—or felt. He must have 
come straight from the wild prairies of the “‘ far west.” 

The machine swayed to and fro, threatened to overturn. We took 
our lives into our hands: our wills we had already made, you will re- 
member, on the occasion of first tasting butter in Palma and mistaking 
it for poison. 

We trembled for ourselves, our camera and our dry plates. As for 
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my dressing-bag, which, like a cat, has nine lives, and contained all our 
toilette hopes for the time being, it went circulating round the vehicle 
in search of an exit, dodged all our efforts to clutch it, until we gave 
up the chase in despair. 

The omnibus went near the town, outside the town, everything 
but into the town, until we made up our minds that this time we 
really were going to be robbed and murdered. You will begin to 
think that we have murder upon the brain. I assure you it is not 
so. But though murder is said to be one of the fine arts, it is 
just one of those things for which there is no remedy. It is better 
to be on the safe side, if possible. 

Once more we were mistaken. All at once the driver dashed 
through a gateway into a narrow street, grey, gloomy and deserted. 





MANACOR, 


This ended in a curious looking square, with tall houses, and, 
here and there, open, Moorish-looking balconies. Round the corner 
we soon came to our headquarters, the Fonda de Femenias. 

It looked unpretending, but proved anything but uncomfortable. 
Upstairs, the rooms opened from a wide, covered balcony overlooking 
the street, which also gave to this house a sort of Eastern, open- 
air, mid-summery effect. It was picturesque with green shutters, 
creepers, aviaries, small round tables, on which stood more cages con- 
taining poor imprisoned birds: partridges, intended for killing and 
eating : for the hotel’s profit and the travellers’ pleasure. Presently, 
when one was placed before us, dressed and ready for eating, we felt 
almost like cannibals. It was also the best and most open portion 
of the town, immediately opposite the old church. We were steeped 
in the odour of sanctity, surrounded by an ecclesiastical atmosphere. 
It had its drawbacks, as we presently discovered. 
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The landlady was anxious to make us comfortable and do her best, 
and succeeded. She showed us a goodly-sized room at the end of 
the balcony, with two beds, and this we preferred to two small 
closets containing only one bed each. WHealth depends upon fresh 
air and a certain number of cubic feet. Not one word of any lan- 
guage but her own can she speak, this good woman, nor anyone else 
about the hotel. But we never came to a deadlock. We had 
brought dictionaries and “ Conversations,” and found these equal to 
any interpreter and much less troublesome. 

Whilst dinner was preparing, we strolled into the town. The 


church has very little to recommend it. I can hardly tell you what J 


its architecture is like. A little of everything, I think, but nothing per- 
fect or positive. The interior, too, is square in some parts and round 
in others. Thus, you see, it has any amount of variety, if not very 
much beauty of its own. 

The town is not especially curious. There is little evidence of 
wealth or what the last generation would have called gentility about 


it. It cannot be considered a city of palaces, inhabited by rich § 


people. At any rate as far as we saw or learned. 

Many of the streets are narrow, and the small houses are 
tenanted by hard-working people. Here and there we heard the 
sound of aloom. Some of the better houses have fine doorways 
and remarkable knockers, a few of which H. C. would have liked to 
wrench off and run away with—not from a spirit of mischief, but from 
a love of the antique. 

The antique was also strongly represented in the human form: I 
never before saw so many old men and women together in one place. 
It must have been accident, for I cannot discover that Manacor is 
celebrated for its ancient population. But it was St. Methusalah’s 
Day, and no doubt the old people had mustered to do him honour. 
You must not look for the day in your Ecclesiastical Almanack ; it 
exists only in Manacor. 

We were attracted by the courts of the Manacor houses. Not open 
to the sky as those of Palma, but for the most part forming a 
large entrance hall. These courts are the ordinary living-rooms of 
the inhabitants. Their architecture is often fine, and the simplicity of 
the furniture is remarkable, giving to the whole a certain grandeur, 
refinement and sense of space, that we thought particularly charming. 

Later on, when again sauntering through the town, they had lighted 
their old-fashioned lamps, and these courts, with their inhabitants, 
looked more picturesque than ever. Some of the women sat at their 
spinning-wheels ; others were knitting or doing some kind of fancy 
work ; many wore a peculiar head-dress that was quite dignified. 
Often we stopped and admired, and if we felt presuming, they 
evidently did not think so. In many cases, had we only spoken the 
language, I am quite sure that we might have gone in and founda 
very friendly welcome. 
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But as a rule the people of Manacor are very inferior in type and 
appearance to those of Palma. In the latter case, I have said that 
there is a certain beauty on which the eye lingers with pleasure, 
At Manacor it was not so. The type was of a much lower cast. 
Almost African features, swarthy complexions and coarse black 
hair ; faces that did not harmonise; large mouths and, if you will 
forgive the expression, upturned noses, impudent and _ inquisitive, 
but not prepossessing. 

We were struck with this difference of type in two towns 
separated only by a few hours’ journey, and wondered how it was to 
be accounted for. To us, it made Manacor slightly depressing. 
These influences, I fear, have a greater effect upon me than is right 
or charitable. But even H.C. forsook poetry and descended to very 
decided prose. Sonnets to eyebrows were not to be thought of, and 
he became quite ordinarily and charmingly conversational. 

As for the town itself, though without any point of beauty, it 
interests. Built on rising ground it shows up rather a wide surrounding 
tract of country, of which the most conspicuous objects were the 
quaint and curious windmills already described. In the gloaming, 
they look like great flying creatures with curious outspread wings. 
I am sure at seeing them you would have quite a shuddering sensa- 
tion. 

Decidedly the most picturesque part of the town was the square 
containing the church and hotel. We quite thought this on getting 
back to it. And, when on mounting the stairs we were greeted 
with a savoury smell, H. C. looked radiant. 

Our hostess had prepared an excellent meal. The very cook him- 
self was a recommendation to the inn. Broad, round, and good-tem- 
pered, he evidently took a delight in his art as much for his own 
sake as for that of others. Nothing was a trouble to him. He 
would have sat up all night to oblige us, and did once remain at his 
post until midnight to minister to our wants. 

We were puzzled to know whether this personage was our host or 
merely our cook ; the landlady’s servant or her other half: I suppose 
I must not say her better half : but if anything, he was her better nine- 
tenths. It took an immense amount of tact and indirect enquiries to 
find this out; for if not the host, all this devotion would require a 
substantial recognition. 

In this instance we found that the cook was only the cook. He 
allowed us within the sacred precincts of his kitchen, which was about 
seven times hotter than the black hole of Calcutta. We saw, 
admired and escaped. It is just as well, before dinner, not to dive 
into the mysteries of the coming meal. The chances are that you 
will be disenchanted, and the best appetite in the world will 
evaporate. 

To-night we took care not to be disenchanted. On the other hand, 
we were sometimes mystified, and could not tell whether we were 
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eating fish, flesh or fowl. We accepted all in faith ; and for dessert, 
our hostess gave us lovely apples and grapes, newly dried figs, and 
freshly prepared Mallorcan almonds baked brown and crisp. 

We wandered out into the town in the darkness, admired the 
lights and shadows in the courts, the women at their wheels, idly 
gossiping away last moments before retiring. 

There was a moon. Such a moon! Round as a shield and 
glowing with liquid light, pale as a ghost, and silent as thedead. We 
lingered long about the plains, fascinated by this solemn silence and 
mystery, this light in darkness ; just sufficient to reveal all the expanse 
of country and give one a sense of intense loneliness. Very weird 
looked the windmills with their strange sails. The lights in the 
houses gradually went out; doors were closed and fastened; the 
town retired ; streets were deserted. Here and there a cloaked and 
shivering cavalier hastened along as if pursued by an enemy, for the 
night was fresh and chilly. We enjoyed it, but to these Mallorquins 
it no doubt felt a perishing atmosphere. 

Far down in a narrow street, we saw the solitary watchman, 
cloaked, lanterned, heavy of tread, sad voiced. Listening, I shud- 
dered ; fascinated, I followed. He perambulated the town, told 
the hour and the state of the night, and his voice was very much 
like that of the Palma watchmen. They all have a certain keynote, 
and formula and rhythm, which like the wild music of the country, 
is peculiar to themselves. Long may it remain so. 

We tracked him to the confines of the town, and saw him 
disappear amidst several windmills, not far from the railway sta- 
tion. What the windmills wanted with the hour and the night, 
we could not tell. They were not inhabited, and no houses were 
near them. 

Within the town the streets were dark and unlighted, probably 
in honour of the moon. But some of them were so narrow that her 
soft beams did not penetrate, and they looked suspicious and 
unsafe. Not that anything is really unsafe in Mallorca. The 
people are honest, or are said to be so. Banditti are unknown, 
and for the rest, there is not much to steal, and no one worth 
murdering. 

We made our way vack to the hotel, ready for a good night’s rest, 
and expecting it. But the unexpected happens. 

To begin with, beneath our windows, all night long, there went on 
a shouting of men; a rolling of barrels, as if giants, having a game 
at football, were playing with “a hundred balls instead of one. I 
have not been able to discover the reason for this Bacchanalian Pan- 
demonium, or to understand why it should have gone on through all 
the dark hours of the night. In any other place, one might have 
thought these were the evil doings of smugglers, but here such things 
are impossible. 

This was not our worst enemy. We had other powers of dark- 
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ness to fight against. Nothing less than inveterate and tormenting 
mosquitoes. But they did not affect me half as much as they did 
H.C. I had paid my tribute to them elsewhere: in Italy, and 
especially in Sicily. At Catania they half killed me, and I arrived 
at Palermo one fine night with a countenance all hills, valleys and 
inequalities. What little life the mosquitoes had left expired the 
next morning when I beheld myself in the glass. 

To-night these Manacor mosquitoes seemed to look upon me as 
an old acquaintance, and directed their attack chiefly upon H. C. It 
was his first introduction to the scourge, for in Palma and Miramar 
we had not found them ; here they were in great force. 

Oh, that horrible hum and buzz, just as you are falling into 
unconsciousness !_ It wakes you with a start and an earnestness and 


MALLORCAN WASHING WELL. 


a horror which put any further attempt at sleep to flight for hours 
afterwards. 

So was it now. And then, when daylight began to glimmer, and 
there seemed a prospect of an hour or two’s repose, out clashed the 
bells of the church, with the intention of waking up not only the 
town, but all the country round. 

It was the most horrible and discordant din you can imagine. 
Not a Bacchanalian, but a Clerical Pandemonium—if this is not a con- 
tradiction in terms. And, of course, those accustomed to the sound 
slumbered on, whilst, in our case, it finally banished sleep. In a fit 
of exasperation, I believe, if we could, we should have dynamited 
that tower. 

Forbearance, after all, has its limits: very decided limits at five 
o'clock in the morning after a night of torment. I agree with 
Bismarck that there are times of irritability when to slam a door 
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violently behind you is physically beneficial: a relief which probably 
averts more serious consequences. For instance, it cannot be denied 
that it is much better to slam a door than to knock a man down. 
But the remedy must be kept for rare occasions. To slam a door 
every day of one’s life would do away with its healing influence. 
Like everything else, it would weaken by repetition. 

H. C. by morning light certainly looked an object for compassion. 
He was very distressed, no longer irritable, but desponding. If he 
returned to Palma in this condition, the fair Mallorquinas would give 
him neither smiles nor glances. Fifty doors slammed off their hinges 
would have done him no good. He took a sketch of a Manacor 
insect on the spot, after a night’s attack upon him, and you will 
see at the head of this letter a true and unexaggerated likeness of 
this formidable creature. 

However, we had come to see the caves, and so would have 
enough to distract his attention during the day. 

There are two sets of caves in the neighbourhood. The Dragon 
caves and those of Arta. It takes a day to see each, and we thought 
it better to visit the smaller and least famous first. These are the 
Dragon caves of Manacor. By starting at nine or ten in the 
morning, we could be back by six o’clock at night. 

We gathered together our photographic affairs and went down to 
the vehicle in waiting: the very same ramshackle old thing that had 
nearly proved our death last night. This was not the land of 
barouches, or of any open conveyance. 

But our driver was very intelligent and good-tempered. He had 
‘no Sassenach,” but understood our signs. Half a sign often 
penetrated to his ready brain. Before we leave Mallorca, we shall 
have invented a new language without speech. For this we ought to 
be canonized or raised to the peerage. What benefactors shall we be to 
mankind : especially to those having to do with shrews who will have 
the last word. One really hardly wonders, in reading sundry accounts 
in the newspapers, that with some long-suffering men, it at last comes 
to a word and a blow, and the blow comes first. 

It was the loveliest morning, with blue skies and warm sunshine. 
The inside of the vehicle soon grew intolerable, and we mounted 
beside the driver: a seat uncomfortable as ingenuity could have 
made it, but there was air to breathe. Even here the roof ex- 
tended over our heads and made it difficult to sit upright. Every 
now and then, our heads came into such contact with it that our 
hats lost all shape and gave us a most forsaken appearance. But 
there was no one to see, and we did not care. 

The drive, through a country flat and uninhabited, had no strong 
points about it. I don’t think we met a creature the whole way. 
Yet it was a quiet, pleasant experience, for the sake of all the sun- 
shine and blue sky and pure air. Its loneliness also gave one a sense 
of repose and of being out of reach of the world. Our good- 
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humoured driver kept us alive by his endeavours to talk intelligibly. 
Exhilarated by our surroundings, mosquitoes and the night’s dis- 
turbances were forgotten. 

The lesser troubles of life, after all, are soon banished. There 
are indeed some who almost as quickly shake off life’s greater cares. 
Perhaps they are to be envied, though I don’t think I would choose 
to be one of them. Yet in many ways they have the best of it 
as far as this world is concerned, and live the longest. Their motto 
is “ Away with melancholy,” and some would hold this the truest 
philosophy. Care, you know, is said to have killed even a cat. 

At last came low sandhills, with gentle undulations, and a small 
natural harbour: the end of our drive. Hills separated to admit 
the water, and give shelter to a few fishing-boats, lying high and 
dry upon the beach. Between us and them ran the creek or harbour. 
At our feet sparkled the pure white sand, and over it rolled the green, 
shallow, wonderfully transparent waters of the Mediterranean. Be- 
hind us was much grassy land; a heathy common, with lovely blooms 
and desert spaces. 

The omnibus came to an anchor. The boy the driver had 
brought with him was left in charge of the horse, whilst the man 
went off with us to the caves. They were about two hundred 
yards away, and a small and not very imposing doorway admitted us. 

The guide lighted candles, and we explored. The caves, though 
pretty and worth visiting, are nothing in comparison with those of 
Arta. They are natural, of course, and are divided into different 
rooms, after the manner of other caves: each room bearing a name 
according to the fantastic form it has assumed ; which form lies in 
imagination as much as in anything else. Most of the rooms 
were low and arched, but the rock was split and honeycombed 
into a thousand shapes, Stalactites hung from the roofs of all 
lengths and of every consistency, fine, delicate and fragile as a 
needle, or large and hard as a bar of iron, and when struck 
giving out a musical sound. Fluted columns rose and spread their 
caps like feathery palms, apparently supporting the roof above 
them. 

From the candles, a thousand small lights and flashes were re- 
flected, and ghostly shadows played at hide-and-seek. Now we 
descended into shallow depths; now wound round a column into 
a new compartment and a new scene; now went onwards into 
what appeared to be the beginning of a journey into the recesses 
of the earth. 

The atmosphere was moist and suffocating. It almost seemed 
that every new turning would open up a Vulcan’s Forge, and Vulcan 
himself hard at work at his anvil would hardly have surprised us. 
The foundations of several of the rooms were pools or lakes ot 
water, black as Erebus, into which we more than once nearly fell 
headlong, from the darkness and irregularities of our pathway. Would 
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they have proved a fathomless abyss, no deeper depth beyond? They 
were forbidding enough for anything. 

We were less than half an hour in the caves, but when we came 
out, the broad sunshine and free air were like Heaven itself. The 
entrance was locked up again, and we returned to our omnibus. 

We had now earned our luncheon; and in the shade cast by the 
shandaradan, sat and enjoyed our nectar and ambrosia, having first 
given the driver and the boy their full share of the hamper’s goodly 
store. We had liked the caves very well, but enjoyed this sylvan soli- 
tude far more. It would be difficult to describe the beauty of this 
natural harbour: those green slopes, between which flashed and 
played that crystal water. 

The day was so hot, the sea so absolutely calm, that when we saw 
a fisherman go down to his boat, we hailed him and made him 
understand that a row or a sail about the coast was the one thing 
wanting to complete our happiness. 

In a few moments, a bronzed and weather-beaten old Mallorquin 
and his son—both more than commonly intelligent—rowed across 
the creek and placed themselves at our service. The driver and the 
boy, taking French leave, stepped into the boat after us. This we 
had not intended, as too much ballast on a calm day is worse than 
too little; but we wisely said nothing. 

Once clear of the harbour, the men hoisted sail, and for a couple of 
hours we had a glorious time of it: a perfect luxury of lazy enjoy- 
ment. As the boat receded from the shore, each point of land 
opened out, and on either side, for miles might be traced the out- 
line of the coast: now shelving down to the water, now rising in 
abrupt cliffs, full of beauty and grandeur. 

The old man told us the name of each headland, and pointed out 
all the little unseen creeks and harbours: gave us a geographical 
lesson, indicated the positions of Spain and Sicily, and the islands 
of the Levant. Then he brought out a keg, and bade us take a 
deep, deep draught, not of good Rhine wine, but of strong waters. 
The most delicious anisette it was ever my fortune to taste. 

H. C. accepted it suspiciously, but fear soon vanished in delight. 
His eyes began to sparkle and his face to flush, as he returned again 
and again to the charge. Even the old man at last looked anxious and 
fidgetty, at a deeper, deeper draught than even he had ever dreamed of 
or indulged in. I do not believe that the next day’s inequalities on 
H. C.’s usually placid brow were a// the result of mosquito bites. 

At the end of a couple of hours, we returned. Not that we had 
had enough of this Elysian existence, this being gently wafted about 
by outspread canvass wings: but a long drive lay before us. The 
old man, too, had to go a-fishing and earn his daily bread, and his 
time was up. We made for the harbour, and even in twenty and 
thirty feet of water distinctly saw the bottom. The old man landed 
us where the glistening sand and the white-edged water met. We 
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satisfied his demands, and watched him and his broad-shouldered 
son put out to sea again. 

Then we mounted our apparatus, took a view of all this loveliness, 
and carried away a souvenir of our day. But no remembrance 
was needed. It was well fixed in the memory, where it remains. 
There are days and places, little incidents and episodes, that im- 
press themselves firmly upon the mind and remain treasures for 
ever. 

We returned to the hotel in due time, where the chef had put forth 
his best powers. These we appreciated, our spirits hardly diminished 
_by any fear of the probably sleepless night that lay before us. 

I think you would have laughed could you have seen H. C. for an 
hour and a half perambulating our room, candle in one hand, slipper 
in the other, endeavouring to exterminate the race of Manacor 
mosquitoes. It was great slaughter, not of the innocent but of the 
guilty. But for this raid, what would have been the consequence I 
know not: annihilation certainly. 

Yet still they came. The more we killed, the more seemed to take 
their place. If H. C.’s placid features could ever look revengeful 
it was now. After every successful skirmish, he gave a contented 
growl, like a bear that has just dispatched a human being and feels 
therefrom a comfortable sense of duty. Finally he retired for 
the night with a pillow-case slipped over his head. They found 
him out all the same. They would find you out if you were encased 
in iron or plaster of Paris. 

Last night’s Pandemonium with the giants and the barrels did not fail. 
It was louder and longer than ever. Sleep was out of the question. 
Then before daylight began the clerical Pandemonium amongst the 
bells in the tower. I have heard of an old song or air called “ The 
devil among the tailors.” If, in this instance, you will substi- 
tute bells for tailors, and add an army of a thousand imps into the 
bargain, you will gain a faint idea of what we went through. As far 
as the hotel was concerned, we had nothing else to find fault with ; 
but then these three causes each represented five hundred causes 
of complaint rolled into one: a sum total of fifteen hundred 
grievances. 

Yesterday’s excursion was longer and more formidable. The 
caves of Arta were more distant than those of Manacor, Many 
people give two days to it, sleeping at the primitive inn of Arta. 
The whole thing cannot be done in less than twelve hours, and it 
may easily take fourteen or sixteen. We were about fifteen hours 
from first to last. 

We started soon after eight in the morning, our driver the same, 
but not our conveyance. It was after the usual uncomfortable 
‘ pattern, but still older and more shabby than the other. That one 
probably was considered too good and recherché to do the Arta 
excursion and run the risks of an eventful journey. To us it made 
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no difference. When you have reached a certain depth, you may as 
well go lower still, and so be hung for a sheep as a lamb. 

Again the loveliest, sunniest weather. From outside the town, 
Manacor looked imposing. To the left, a long row of windmills 
gave their character to the landscape. One of them was close at 
hand, and from the upper part of the stone-work we took a 
photograph of the town, that, church-crowned, rose on gentle 
heights. Ploughed fields lay between it and us, bare and naked, but 
later on to be clad with the verdure of vines or cereals. Distant 
hills bounded the plain. Our road lay away from these, towards 
Arta and the sea coast. 

A portion of the drive took us through long stretches of what 
looked like plantations of young trees. Once we came to a great 
tract of the Arbutus trees, with their fresh green leaves and beautiful 
fruit : a fruit delicious as well as beautiful. 

We roamed about this lovely plantation and ate the fruit—I 
fear not in moderation. I can only warn those who find them- 
selves in a similar situation not to do likewise. It may be 
tempting, but it is dangerous. In appearance, as you know, it is 
something like a large strawberry, growing on trees instead of on 
lowly plants. 

These young plantations gave one almost the fresh and delightful 
feelings I have often had in Norway, where, mile after mile and day 
after day, you may enjoy an endless forest drive. But faithful to my 
first affections I do not for a moment place the beautiful but 
enervating land of the South into comparison with the happiness and 
bracing influence one enjoys under Northern skies. 

Arta, as we approached, looked quite striking and romantic. In 
this respect, I should place it almost first of all the Mallorcan towns. 
Like Manacor, it stands on a hill, but is more picturesque, with 
its Roman-looking Church and ancient Monastery. 

Before entering Arta, we stopped to take a photograph ; climbed 
the road sidebank into a garden, where the cactus flourished and 
the prickly pear abounded. The fruit no longer tempted us: we had 
suffered, and had no desire to repeat the experiment. 

From the house belonging to the garden there issued a fair 
Mallorquina, who betrayed the usual desire to be taken, and placed 
herself in becoming attitude. Our driver took his omnibus—of which 
he is proud, whatever our own opinion—down the road, and begged 
that we would bring it within the radius of our view. All this was 
satisfactorily accomplished, and I hope to enclose you a specimen in 
my next letter. 

Arta, like the famous city of Eden, was less picturesque in fact 
than from a distance. Familiarity bred a certain contempt. The 
streets were narrow ; the people seemed poor; the houses small and 
white. But I do not think we saw the best and most ancient part 
of Arta. We had no time to explore, and were almost sorry we had 
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not arranged to stay here the night. The inn certainly did not look 
inviting, but in travelling, one must be prepared for all sorts and 
conditions of resting-places. There is a certain pleasure in roughing 
it; a flavour of Bohemianism ; a sense of self-denial, none the less 
because the virtue is one of necessity. 

Here it was necessary to look up the guide to the caves. Our 
drive was by no means over, though noon had struck its hour. The 
guide was easily found, but it took him some time to beautify and 
adorn. He finally appeared, a very presentable object; young, 
strong, comely, and picturesquely attired. He, too, proved good- 
natured and intelligent, and was quite as ready to enjoy the 
excursion as we were. 


a oo a 





PLAINS OF ARTA, 


We went on through the plains towards the coast. To the left, 
amongst distant hills, nestled a small, ancient-looking town, that we felt 
would be interesting to explore. Time forbade. I have forgotten its 
name. 

Presently we reached a curious castellated sort of building, with loop- 
holes for windows, the freak or folly of some strange Mallorquin. 
And here, for the first time in Mallorca, we saw a pomegranate 
tree, and the driver intimated that we were at liberty to pick the 
fruit. But the forbidden no longer charmed. If an Eve had 
offered us an apple, we should not have taken it. 

At last we reached the coast. It was very different from that in 
the neighbourhood of the Caves of Manacor. Here the cliffs were 
high, rocky and grand. Green hills, wide and undulating, gave one 
a fine feeling of expanse. 

Again the sea ran up into a creek or harbour, but there were no 
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boats to be seen. No chance of a sail to-day, even if time per- 
mitted 

A river ran down the land towards the sea, and its depth seemed 
to surprise the guide. It was narrow, and so I accepted his offer of 
crossing it upon his shoulders. This was not dignified, but saved 
trouble. Away he went with his precious burden. The first thing 
he did was to step upon a loose quicksand, and land us both com- 
fortably in the water up to our knees. Another man behind us 
luckily pulled me out before I went in head over heels. And we all 
got over at last, safe if not perfectly sound. 

A long and steep climb led to the entrance of the caves: a 


ENTRANCE TO CAVES OF ARTA. 


beautiful as walk could be: wild and lovely, with everything grand 
and inspiring about it: the far-stretching, shimmering sea; opposite, 
green hills, high and wide, and the rocky cliff which formed our 
present pathway. 

It really was paradise. On these occasions a feeling of utter and 
complete bliss and repose takes possession of one, Nothing the 
world can give for a moment compares with this sense of beauty 
and perfection found only in those retired, untrodden bye-ways of 
earth, 

And yet there is ever and always a certain something that seems 
wanting, which tinges one’s pleasure, however great, with pain. Is it 
that “Nor man nor nature satisfies whom only God created ?” 

We reached the mouth of the caves, which yawned far above 
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us, and to which we ascended by a sort of natural staircase in the rock. 
A cavernous hole admitted to what might be called the entrance- 
hall or court. Ferns grew in the crevices: and we passed from 
Southern warmth to the chilling regions of the North. The caves 
of Manacor were suffocating ; these of Arta were the opposite. 

The guide lighted torches, which not only flamed, but smoked 
desperately. It is a heart-breaking pity that their constant usage 
has spoilt the caves. They ought to be white and glistening, and if 
they were so, one can scarcely imagine their grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. As it is, almost every part of them, roof, pillars, stalactites, 
are black as Erebus. 

We descended into the depths, bearing our torches and looking 
like demons. The caves are amongst the wonders of the world: 
extensive, having many chambers, large and high. They have taken 
all sorts of fantastic forms, all on a grand scale. Immense pillars 
stretch upwards, fluted and beautiful as if designed by genius. 
Aisles like a cathedral, and roofs that rival the loveliest gothic 
architecture, are multiplied. Pulpits and chapels, witches’ cauldrons, 
organs and galleries—everything abounds. 

The guide had brought blue lights, and stationing us at certain 
points, he went off and set a match to them, with indescribable 
effect. Unearthly scenes rose up as by magic, more wonderful 
than anything in the Arabian Nights. In the way of caves, we had 
never seen anything like it, and probably never shall again. From 
their extreme and peculiar beauty and grandeur, they must be almost 
without rival. And, I repeat, that if they only possessed their natural 
colour, and had not been smoked to blackness by these heathenish 
torches, nothing in Fairy Land could exceed their marvel. The 
caves of Manacor were almost blotted out of memory. These of 
Arta will remain vivid pictures for ever. It is hardly wrong to say 
that they alone are worthy a visit to Mallorca. Such, at any rate, 
was their effect upon us. 

We returned to daylight and warmth, and sat a while on the rocks 
beneath the entrance, to think and talk over what we had seen, and to 
revel in the flashing waters of the Mediterranean. Then we rounded 
the cliff again, descended to sea level, despatched the men for the 
hamper, and, in a small wood, under shade of the trees, upon an 
immense slab elevated upon stone pedestals, enjoyed a sylvan repast. 
Not far off was another remnant of the stone age, where the men 
equally enjoyed theirs, each after his kind. We “laughed and 
quaffed the muscadel,” in this instance represented by the red wine 
of the country. 

The moments passed and we paid no heed. The sun declined, 
and we refused the warning. The shadows lengthened, and we only 
acted as if daylight would last for ever. But nothing lasts for ever. 
‘*‘ Change and decay in all around I see.” The wisest man may take 
this for his motto, and it will not fail him. 
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So that day, too, passed away. The sunshine faded out of the 
hills, and, when we had recrossed the creek, we felt that we had not 
begun the return journey too soon. 

Night was falling when we entered Arta and said good-bye to our 
pleasant and hardworking guide. 

What makes me regret these constant partings with people of 
whom I know so little, if there has been that in their faces and 
expression which has interested me? Is it a virtue or a weakness to 
long to know more of them, their histories, their past lives, even 
their future, if it could be told? Almost wish to find out that they 
have a burden to bear, a sorrow or a care, for the pleasure of re- 
lieving it? It is a pain to feel that they have gone their ways for 
ever, and come weal or woe, no sympathy of mine, tangible or 
mental, can ever touch them again. Others are not thus affected by 
chance acquaintances, and why should one be pained and concerned 
about people and circumstances beyond one’s province or control ? 
But there are those whom, often at the first glance, we feel as if we 
had known for a hundred years or in some other state of existence : 
whilst for others, the width between the heavens and the earth would 
seem too little space for separation. 

Soon after leaving Arta, night fell, and our drive grew monotonous. 
The uneasy vehicle forbade repose ; we were too tired and too full of 
thought for conversation. We rattled into Manacor towards mid- 
night, but had one consolation ; the mosquitoes would have so much 
the less of human enjoyment. 

The cook was at his post, the landlady and her maidens were 
brisk and lively as if it had been midday. We got up steam and 
made ourselves tea, and they gave us milk. But even here milk is 
as scarce as gold. We passed a third sleepless night, and H. C.’s 
state went from bad to worse. A fourth night would have been the 
death of one of us, if not of both. We had, therefore, some 
consolation in leaving. 

But the good people of the inn seemed inconsolable, and a 
procession, headed by the hostess and concluded by the portly cook, 
escorted us to the omnibus. There was wringing of hands and 
pallid sorrowful faces, all harrowing to one’s feelings but gratifying to 
one’s vanity. Of this vice or virtue, I possess very little—I suppose 
the man does not exist in whom it is absolutely and utterly wanting 
—and so it is fortunate that H. C. has his own share and mine too : 
a good supply for both to draw upon. 

Palma once more. Palma de Mallorca. Dear to our hearts as 
a haven of refuge, a return to civilisation. This little familiar room 
—hew often I shall see it, when, for us both, Palma will have passed 
away. 





MOLLY AT THE “MITRE.” 


" yes Molly, do you like it ?” 
“It is perfectly lovely?” 

‘Beyond your dreams ?” 

“Far and away !” 

Molly had her elbows on the window-sill of the ladies’ coffee-room 
at the “ Mitre,” and was looking down upon the High for the first 
time in her life. It was between three and four in the afternoon, 
and Lady Bussell’s party were resting, after a morning of sight-seeing 
and a lively lunch, before starting on the second part of their pro- 
gramme: a tea party at Mr. Hayward’s rooms, “ the Boats,” and the 
Féte at Worcester. 

They had the room pretty much to themselves, for nearly everyone 
was hurrying down to the river for the afternoon procession of boats, 
which Lady Bussell had interdicted with a view to keeping her girls 
fresh for the evening. She had found the current number of 
Mayfair, and was sleeping peacefully behind it, conscious that Harry 
Hayward “ meant something” with Molly, and that the chicken salad 
and light hock of the ‘ Mitre” were unsurpassable. Flo Bussell, who 
had a mania for improving her mind, had found a guide book, and 
was cramming up information to be produced at the tea party. 

Mr. Hayward had been lunching with them, but had at last torn 
himself away from Molly’s neighbourhood: conscious that his rooms 
required a considerable amount of righting before they could be 
pronounced ready for the reception of a distinguished party of ladies. 

Only Jack and Molly, brother and sister, and niece and nephew to 
Lady Bussell, seemed to find the humours of the High inexhaustible. 
Jack leant against the frame of the window and looked down with 
somewhat supercilious approval at his pretty sister. Every now and 
then he thought fit to reprove her, or give her a hint about Zs con- 
venances. Sit back, Molly; I won’t have those fellows staring at 
you.” 

‘* What fellows?” Molly sat back obediently for an instant, then 
slipped forward into her place. ‘Those two boys? why, they can’t 
see up here. And if they did, Jack, they are mere children !” 

“Sit back, I tell you,” Jack growled. ‘‘ You’re much too pr—too 
conspicuous in that white frock. That little idiot Dacres of New was 
making eyes at you with all his might!” 

“Was he?” Molly asked. “I didn’t know; I thought he squinted 
dreadfully. Very well, Jack, I’ll drag my chair in a bit.” And she 
pushed it the very smallest appreciable fraction from the window. 

Parties of men passed and repassed below. Families of girls and 
mothers, with brothers and friends in attendance, turned down the 
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narrow street leading to Christchurch and the river. Several loiterers 
appeared deeply absorbed in the display of striped flannels which 
decorated Foster’s windows. The plate glass reflected the flower- 
decked window-sills of the “‘ Mitre” opposite, Jack’s stalwart figure, 
and the girl in the white dress. 

Presently Jack yawned. ‘I ought to go round to my rooms and 
change, and see about things a bit before we go to Hayward’s ; only I 
don’t like leaving you here alone.” 

“ But I’m not dull a bit; and there are Aunty and Flo!” 

Jack looked over his shoulder and then at his sister. “A pretty 
pair of chaperons.” For Flo Bussell’s Guide-book had fallen face-fore- 
most on a fine print of the Ratcliffe Library and she was sound asleep 
in the horsehair arm-chair. 

** Does one require chaperoning even indoors and all alone at 
Oxford?” Molly asked innocently. 

**T don’t like ——” Jack began ; then he broke of: ‘‘ There’s old 
Ransome, I declare ; coming up here to call on you most likely ! You 
like Ransome, don’t you Molly? He'll do to talk to you while 
I’m Sil ac ” 

And Jack was tumbling down the stairs of the ‘‘ Mitre” and across 
the street before Molly could answer. The only ridiculous idea that 
crossed Molly’s brain was that in French there is no definition of “ to 
like!” 

Presently George Ransome tapped at the door and came in with 
elaborate care not to disturb Lady Bussell and her daughter. Molly 
stood up with one finger on her lips, her right hand held out. “Oxford 
is the most delightful spot on earth!” was shining in her eyes, only 
George Ransome was rather short-sighted. 

“ How do you do, Miss Verey?” he said. ‘“ Your brother told me 
to come up and call on you, though your aunt and cousin were not 
to be disturbed.” 

“Then you weren’t coming of your own accord ?” said Molly tartly. 

She didn’t know why she spoke so. Only somehow she had 
thought so much of meeting George Ransome again, and now that he 
had come she was shy and ill at ease. 

Ransome looked surprised. He had never known Molly anything 
but sweet-tempered. 

“‘ Indeed I have been looking forward to seeing you ever since 
your brother told me you were coming up with Lady Bussell, and— 
and—I went round by the station this morning when you arrived, to 
see if I could be of any assistance. But you had Hayward and 
Forbes and your brother, and half a dozen other men; so I thought I 
had better sheer off.” 

‘** Very much relieved to think you had not to carry a bonnet-box 
or a nondescript bundle of rugs and umbrellas.” 

So he /ad been at the station after all ! 

Molly’s heart gave a bound as she recollected how assiduously 
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Harry Hayward had pressed forward to welcome his chum’s sister 
and his own country neighbour; and how she had filled his hands 
with the multitudinous etceteras which Lady Bussell accumulated on 
a two hours’ journey : but why did her tongue speak so sharply ? 

George was astonished. He was a simple man, not given to much 
modern repartee, and he answered seriously : 

“You know I don’t mind what I carry. Have you forgotten the 
black kettle at your aunt’s picnic last summer? But my time is 
very much filled up now, you know—no, how should you know any- 
thing about it? I am reading very hard, and a good bit depends 
on it. So when I had seen you had plenty of people to attend to 
you, I went back to my work.” 

** And have been reading hard ever since?” Molly, who taught 
you to sneer? It is a very unladylike accomplishment. 

“IT confess my reading was not particularly satisfactory this morn- 
ing. It was haunted by visions of —— ” 

Ransome was a shy man, and in earnest, and he hesitated, for 
Molly’s face only expressed the most contemptuous indifference. 

** Of what ?” 

“Oh, of—of—Hayward. You see he ought to be reading for his 
degree, and he hasn’t done a day’s work this term. I promised his 
father to give an eye to him, but we are quite in different sets here, 
and ——” 

“Tt doesn’t much matter for Harry Hayward, does it?” said 
Molly, loftily. ‘‘ His father’s such a rich man, and Harry is to settle 
down at Coombe at once. Surely it is a matter of indifference 
whether he is entitled to write B.A. after his name or not ?” 

Poor George Ransome felt the implied snub. és father was a 
country clergyman, and /zs degree meant his future. But he still 
replied politely. 

“You are not so keen about academic distinction as you used to 
be, Miss Verey. Do you recollect the lecture you gave your brother 
and Hayward about more serious views of life? I wish you would 
repeat it in Hayward’s case; perhaps he would listen to you.” And 
George Ransome sighed. 

‘Oh, I’ve seen something of Oxford now,” said Molly, with her 
five hours’ experience. ‘It seems to me there is very little good 
in setting up to be wiser than your neighbours. As for the degrees, I 
shouldn’t wonder if the examiners drew the names out of a hat; and 
if they did, I dare say it would answer just as well. Besides, in after 
life, nobody asks ‘ What sort of a degree did so and so take?’ It is 
only a trumpery little excitement got up here to keep you all amused 
and in a good humour.” 

“Indeed ! ” said George stiffly. 

‘* And in your case, apparently, it has failed in its effect,” ventured 
Molly. What evil spirit was in control of her tongue this afternoon ? 

“It is sometimes wholesome to hear what one’s friends think of 
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one’s own little hopes and ambitions,” said the young man, rising and 
holding out his hand. He had come so full of happiness to tell 
Molly something of all that was in his mind ; perhaps to give her 
some hint, intangible enough, but that the Molly of last summer would 
have understood, of what “taking a good degree ” meant for him. 

“ Must you be going?” Molly asked, looking nonchalantly out of 
the window. ‘“ Won’t you stay till Jack and Harry Hayward come 
and fetch us to tea?” 

“‘T hoped you would have come to me. I spoke to Verey about 
it, but he told me Hayward had been beforehand,” said Ransome, 
waving his last little flag of truce. 

“You were so deep in your degree, you see,” Molly replied. 
“Well, good-bye, Mr. Ransome. I suppose it is unnecessary to wish 
you ‘Good luck.’ In such a serious matter, you will prefer relying 
on your own exertions. How very superior you will feel as you sit 
burning your midnight oil to-night to us who are ‘frivolling’ at the 
Worcester Féte ! ” 

** Are you going to Worcester and back to town afterwards ?” 

“We sleep here, and go home the first thing in the morning. 
Aunty and Flo can’t be persuaded to give up another day of their 
beloved Season.” 

“ Then I shall not see you again?” 

**T suppose not, if you’re not to be tempted out to-night. Are you 
not likely to be down at Coombe in the long vacation ?” 

“T think I am going to take some fellows somewhere to read ? ” 

** Well, if you will insist upon being wiser than the ancients, you 
will miss a lot of fun. There’s going to be all sorts of rejoicings 
when Harry Hayward goes home for good.” 

‘“* Whether he passes or not ?” 

“Oh, yes; I don’t think old Mr. Hayward will know the difference.” 

** And you do not care ?” 

‘Not particularly.” 

‘Good-bye, Miss Verey.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Ransome.” 


“Who was that?” asked Lady Bussell, waking up as George 
Ransome shut the door not quite so carefully as he had opened it. 
“Mr. Ransome, eh? Poor Molly! have you had to entertain him all 
alone? that was too bad. I thought you were chattering with Harry 
Hayward, and this is such a ridiculous number of the Mayfair, it 
kept me quite interested. I never read these Society papers except 
by chance or on a journey, and I think it a perfect waste of money 
and only an encouragement to a great deal of foolishness to duy 
them, but certainly they are very clever sometimes. I suppose Mr. 
Ransome saw I was absorbed, and Flo—sound asleep, I declare!” 

When once Lady Bussell began talking, everyone else might go off 
duty. That was fortunate for Molly, for she Had a queer, choking: 
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feeling in her throat, and the High Street, on which she still looked 
down, had grown misty and dim. 

As she turned back again to Lady Bussell and the “ Mitre ” sitting- 
room and every-day life, her eyes lit on a little parcel of papers and 
books fastened with a strap. It had not been there before, she was 
certain. George Ransome must have put it down at the back of his 
chair when he first came in, and forgotten it when he left. 

In a moment Molly had slipped it into the folds of her grey jacket 
which lay beside her. She had thought all communication between 
herself and George was at end ; done to death by the inexplicable un- 
ruliness of her own foolish tongue, which had played her heart so 
false. Yet here was a straw floating up out of the deep waters which 
she thought, in the ready despair of nineteen, had gone over her 
soul. 

“Come, come, Molly!” called Lady Bussell from the door ; “ Jack 
is waiting. Take care how you come down these uneven stairs. 
Bring a shawl or something ; the evenings get chilly by the river.” 

But Molly was stuffing the grey jacket to the very back of the 
rickety little chiffonier, behind a pile of old Graphics and a cruet- 
stand which had been pensioned off as an ornament. And when she 
ran after her Aunt, her cheeks were pink enough to support the asser- 
tion that she found it stiflingly hot and extra wraps were unnecessary. 


But two hours afterwards, Lady Bussell’s words came true, as_ they 
very often did and as she never failed to point out to her audience. 
It a¢d become very chilly down by the river. 

Harry Hayward’s hospitality of scalding tea as black as Stockholm 
tar, strawberries forced at Coombe and forwarded for the occasion, 
and cakes of all sorts: from the humble “ mixed biscuit” to the 
richest plum, against which even Molly’s despair was not proof: had 
been dispensed to the accompaniment of much laughter. 

Harry, in his capacity of host, could not devote himself entirely to 
Molly. Lady Bussell’s physical and Flo Bussell’s intellectual require- 
ments had to be attended to. But the young men who made up the 
party saw well enough how the land lay to mutter among themselves : 
“* Lucky fellow, Hayward, with a girl like that chosen for him, and 
a@ governor, all smiles, waiting to bless him and set him up in life.” 
And they addressed Molly with a sort of awed admiration which 
flattered Hayward not a little. 

Molly herself thought them all pleasant young men, but woefully 
youthful. She asked them questions and tried to listen to the 
answers ; sugared their tea and did her best to give that beverage a 
feminine flavour ; treated her host exactly as she did her brother 
Jack. But all the time her mind was revolving round that little 
parcel of papers lying at the back of the chiffonier at the ‘ Mitre” 
ander the folds of her tweed jacket : the tiny raft which fate had sent 

“rer and on which she must contrive to launch her last hope. 
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Down at the Boats, her plan began to take form and shape. Even 
while she stood on Jack’s college barge and watched the pro- 
cession pass, with all its interest of an unexpected “bump” and a 
popular college as Head of the River, she had made up her mind 
what to do. How to do it depended on her opportunity. 

And the opportunity came. 

The band under the grey walls of Christ Church was playing airs 
from the “ Mikado,” unconscious of incongruity ; Jack was doing duty 
with Flo Bussell, whose erudition was at once “a torment and a 
treasure” to hercousin. Lady Bussell, who had taken Hayward’s arm, 
somewhat to that gentleman’s discomposure, was expounding her 
approval of early marriages, far in the rear. Molly found herself for 
the first moment alone with young Forbes: the simplest, most 
boyish, most anxious to be of use of all undergraduates. 

“Will you take me back to the “ Mitre,” Mr. Forbes?” Molly 
asked, with sudden resolution. ‘I am tired, and it is cold, and I 
have no shawl No! don’t rush off to fetch anything. I would 
really rather go back and rest a little. And then perhaps you will 
return and explain to the others that I had had enough of the band 
and the crowd, and would prefer to sit quiet for half an hour till it is 
time to get ready for Worcester.” 

Forbes felt immensely flattered by this appeal. He took Molly 
quickly away out of the crowd, and by short cuts and quiet corners 
brought her speedily back to the ‘‘ Mitre.” 

There was a delightful flavour of outdoing Hayward, almost a 
soupcon of an innocent elopement about the whole transaction. He 
wondered if he ought to offer Miss Verey his arm under the cir- 
cumstances, but contented himself with carrying her parasol and 
murmuring observations in an almost unintelligible voice, supposed to 
be specially adapted to the senses of the overfatigued. 

And when he left her at the door of the hotel, he was convinced 
that her half hour’s rest and consequent reappearance at the féte at 
Worcester depended entirely on his skilful management of Lady 
Bussell and Hayward. 

“ Depend on me, Miss Verey. I'll keep them quite quiet, and they 
sha’n’t be a bit anxious about you. You aren’t really ill, are you? But 
I won't let them get back for a good hour yet, so that you can have 
a nice little sleep, or—or a cup of tea, or anything, and be quite fresh 
for the evening.” 

An hour to herself: before Hayward’s compliments, Jack’s brotherly 
requirements, Lady Bussell’s good-natured worrying began again! 
How much could be done in an hour towards righting an afternoon’s 
mistakes and the whole future of two lives? 

The waiter of the “ Mitre” stepped out upon Molly as she went up 
the stairs to the coffee-room. 

“ A gentleman called, Miss, while you was out—name of Ransome 
—asked for Lady Bussell’s party, and went upstairs to look for a 
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parcel of papers he said he had dropped previous. Gentleman 
didn’t find the papers, Miss, and seemed very much put out ; said 
if any of your party had seen them would you kindly send a mes- 
sage, as they was of great importance?” 

Molly leant against the staircase and wrote a few words on the back 
of a card of Jack’s with the little pencil that hung at her chain: “I 
put your papers for safety at the back of the chiffonier in the ‘ Mitre’ 
coffee-room window. Can you fetch them?” Then, doubling the card in 
two, she directed it to G. Ransome, Esq., Magdalen College. 

“‘Can you send someone at once with this to Magdalen? I won't 
send the papers, as they are valuable ; but I have told the gentleman 
that they are safe, and he can fetch them. Please let there be no 
delay, as the papers are of importance.” 


For a third time that day, George Ransome ran up the stairs 
of the “ Mitre.” He did not tap at the door, for every visitor in 
Oxford was away in the Long Walk, but walked boldly into the half- 
dark room, skirting the chairs which stood about in disorder, by the 
faint light which came from the gas of the dining-room. Between 
the curtains which divided the two rooms, waiters were darting to and 
fro with preparations for the dinners which would all be wanted simul- 
taneously in half an hour; but the sitting-room was quite empty, the 
windows open, the whole place bearing the air of having served its 
purpose. 

He groped round the large table to the little group of chairs by the 
window where he and Molly had sat that afternoon. Chiffonier? 
There had been a chiffonier somewhere in the corner, he believed, 
but where on earth was it now ? 

George Ransome was not in the pleasantest of moods, and every 
fresh little check irritated him almost beyond endurance. He had 
meant, after his interview with Molly, to fling himself into his work 
and slave like a horse; even that consolation had been denied him 
through the loss of his papers. 

He pushed a chair hastily aside, and felt about tentatively in the 
gloom. ‘ Confound the chiffonier ; it ought to be there. I must 
strike a match.” And then his fingers came in contact with something 
soft, and he jumped back, hastily apologising. ‘I beg a thousand 
pardons ; I did not know anyone was there!” 

** Have you come to look for your books, Mr. Ransome?” 

Molly! Is it you?” 

“Yes.” For her life Molly could not think of anything else to 
say ; no smart repartee ; no sarcastic reminder that her acquaintances 
generally called her Miss Verey. 

“‘T thought you were away at the river. What has brought you 
back by yourself? Are you ill?” 

“No, Iam not ili—at least, only a little tired.” She could not 
resist the anxious tenderness of his tone, and her voice was so thin 
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and shaking that it was as well to give some excuse for it. “ But I 
thought you would want your packet—and—and I knew where it 


was io 


“Did you send for me? not Jack ?” 
“Yes.” 

“Then you cared, Molly ?” 

“Of course I did!” 


A great many unexpected things happen every day ; others, which 
appear certain, are curiously averted at the last moment. 

Harry Hayward’s proposal never came off at the Worcester Féte 
after all: which was a great disappointment to him and to Lady 
Bussell and to old Mr. Hayward down at Coombe, who thought he 
had arranged so cleverly for his son’s early marriage with his special 
favourite, Lady Bussell’s pretty niece. Family arrangements do not 
always hold good if the young people on both sides have not been 
consulted. But, luckily, Harry Hayward was young enough to get 
over his disappointment long before he took his degree. 

‘From information received,” Lady Bussell excused her niece 
from appearing at the evening féte. She was justly indignant, poor 
lady, at the advantage that had been taken of her; and most of her 
wrath was levelled at young Forbes, who had insisted on taking them 
round by innumerable quadrangles to look for a moon which they 
discovered did not rise till 2 a.m. Had she gone straight back to the 
hotel, there would have been no opportunity for this stupid. quixotic 
entanglement of Molly’s with a man without a penny, and she would 
quietly have fallen in with her aunt’s plans and accepted Harry. 

Jack, too, was angry for his chum’s sake, and immensely annoyed 
on his own account that he had never had a notion of how the land 
lay. But he was too just to deny that Ransome was a first-rate fellow, 
and that Molly, “ with her economical ways and her continual preach- 
ing about work and duty and all that,” could but make an excellent 
wife fora poor man. ‘“ Besides, Molly’s three hundred a-year would 
have been lost among Hayward’s thousands, whereas it will make 
quite a sensation among Ransome’s people!” 

This reflection gave Jack considerable satisfaction after he had got 
over his first vexation. 

And when the Lists were published, George Ransome’s name was 
among the Honours, and as she read it, Molly, though she was not 
given to tears, felt a great lump rise in her throat and a mist come 
across her eyes, through which she seemed to see the bright sunshine 
and the shifting groups of the High Street from the windows of the 


“¢ Mitre.” 





MY ELDEST SISTER. 


By Lapy DuNBOYNE. 


Wagriteetnd we Trevelyans are an eminently good-looking 
family ! 

I say so with the less fear of laying myself under an imputation of 
vanity, because it long ago became a settled point that I, the sixth 
member thereof, am the only one who can possibly be called plain, 
and that, as brother Max consolingly observes, would not be the case: 
in any less favoured circle. 

But Ella, our youngest, is the very ideal of a lovely girl of 
eighteen, and Gertrude and Kathleen were recognised London 
beauties before they were snapped up at the close of their respective 
introductory seasons. 

Then where would you find handsomer young fellows than Max, 
our Guardsman, or Lawrence, just entered at Christ Church ? 

And Janet—dear old Janet, the mainstay and guardian of us all— 
she must have been pretty, long ago—in the same style as the rest, 
dark-haired and bright complexioned—before her brown eyes began 
to show crows’-feet at the corners and her cheeks to grow thin, with 
the colour in fixed red lines, instead of that lovely bright flush which 
comes and goes. But my musings on the merits of my family are 
interrupted by Ella’s gay voice. 

“Gracie, Gracie! you incorrigible dawdle ; do you intend to go to 
Wichnor this morning, or not?” 

I jump up in a hurry. The pony-cart is at the door, and Janet, 
as usual, on the watch. 

‘Children, are you ever coming? Don’t forget my list of commis- 
sions, and especially be sure to bring the ice. Cook is almost in 
despair, and the weather grows hotter every day.” 

Five minutes more, and we are bowling merrily along the three 
miles between our home, Brookfield Manor, and the cathedral town 
of Wichnor. 

It is Saturday and market-day, and we are engaged to lunch with 
some of our friends, and expect to obtain a cursory view of a good 
many others, either in the cathedral or the close. Wherefore I have 
exposed my new frock to the perils of a dusty drive, and Ella has 
donned her Paris hat, well knowing that it makes her laughing brown 
eyes and delicately tinted face more irresistible than ever. 

But Janet’s commissions prove more troublesome than we have 
anticipated, and we have barely finished them in time for luncheon. 
This, at Canon Lightwood’s hospitable board, is always a lengthy 
performance, and we have to hurry off almost as soon as it is over, 
or we shall lose our usual seats. 
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Ella is hot, flurried and a little cross, and I reluctantly suggest 
giving up the service. But one of her favourite anthems is to be 
sung, and she will not hear of staying away. 

So we rush through the cool, dark cloister, and the old verger 
bows and smiles us into the stalls; and then we find that, after all, 
there are a few minutes to spare, and Ella smoothes her ruffled fea- 
tures, and becomes interested in watching the incoming congregation. 

Just before the choir and the Dean make their appearance, there 
enters a solitary gentleman —tall, thin, middle-aged — whom the 
verger proceeds to induct to one of the vacant seats immediately 
opposite ours. Ella looks up and gives my arm a little monitory 
pinch. She has had a Thackeray fever upon her just lately—Ella is 
the reader par excellence of our family—and I am not surprised 
when she whispers excitedly: ‘Colonel Newcome in flesh and 
blood! Isn’t it wonderful ? ” 

But as I look again, I hardly give my little sister credit for her 
usual discernment. The stranger is too young, and too distinctly a 
soldier of modern times, to be identified with the dear old Anglo- 
Indian colonel. 

He may be forty-five, but scarcely looks so much, though his long 
moustache and close-cropped hair are abundantly grizzled ; and his 
face, thin, aquiline and regular-featured, is brown with exposure to 
fiercer suns than are ever felt on European shores. But the service 
begins, and I try to give my whole attention to my devotions, and 
steadily resist the temptation to study my opposite neighbour until 
my thumb and Ella’s are touching each other under the anthem-book. 

Then I look across once more, and am startled to meet the steady 
gaze of a pair of keen, clear grey eyes fixed on my sister. 

Ella’s colour deepens under the scrutiny of which she speedily 
becomes aware. Then she suddenly looks across full at the stranger, 
a bright ray of inspiration illumines her lovely face, and as we sit 
down she whispers eagerly: “The man whose photo is on papa’s 
mantelpiece! I knew I had seen him somewhere!” 

Twenty minutes later, we are standing in the cloister, talking to 
our newly-found acquaintance as if we had only parted yesterday. 

For Sir Francis Ferrars is one of our father’s dearest friends, and 
though we have not met for ten years, even Ella, as soon as she hears 
his voice, has some shadowy recollection of the good-natured soldier 
who used to patronise her in the old days of childhood. 

He has only just arrived in England after ten years of absence : 
nine of which have been spent in India. For the last few months 
his name has been prominent among our heroes of the Soudan, and 
as I look into his face I see that it wears the worn look of suffering— 
nay, of bitter disappointment—that I have seen on the faces of many 
who risked their lives—alas! in vain—to save that of England’s 
last and greatest martyr. 

Sir Francis grasps my hand with friendly warmth, and asserts that 
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he well remembers his little friend Gracie ; but he looks long and 
seirchingly into Ella’s dark eyes, as if in them he found again some 
treasure unseen for many a long year. 

The colour mantles in her sweet face, as at last he turns away, 
murmuring: ‘ How like—how very like you are to your sister! I 
could fancy it was the same face—only ——” 

“Which?” demands Ella, in her pretty peremptory fashion. 
“‘ Like Wordsworth’s famous family, ‘ we are seven,’ and I don’t know 
to which of my four sisters you may be alluding.” 

“The eldest—Miss Trevelyan—Janet. When I left England she 
was the exact image of what you are now.” 

“‘ Janet!” The bare notion that our staid, prim, somewhat severe 
elder sister could ever have possessed Ella’s cherub-like beauty is 
incomprehensible to us both. 

Involuntarily we exchange glances of amazement. Sir Francis 
perceives his mistake, and moves hastily. 

“Well, I must go—my things are at the Knight’s Shield. I 
could not help running down the first fine day after we landed, for 
your father is my oldest and dearest friend, and ten years of exile 
have not cooled our friendship—on my side, at least. 

“Nor on his,” I answer, eagerly. ‘‘ But don’t go to the hotel; 
come home straight with us. The pony-cart holds four. 

‘** Please do. Papa will be so over-joyed.” 

Sir Francis hesitates ; meets Ella’s pleading eyes, and consents, 
though it is no easy matter to curl up his long legs in the small 
back-seat which he insists on sharing with Thomas, our groom, In 
less than half an hour we are at our own door. 

My father comes out hurriedly to see who our fourth passenger 
may be, and then there are joyful exclamations of “ Frank! dear old 
boy, this is too delightful to be true!” 

“Trevelyan, it does my heart good to see your face once 
more.” 

And in the hall, shaded and cool after the sunny glare, Janet 
meets us, and I see Sir Francis bend his stately head as he takes 
her outstretched hand, but I cannot hear the words of greeting. 

A moment later, Janet is at her usual post, by the tea-table, and I, 
stealing a glance at her, observe that she is deeply flushed, and that 
the hands with which she moves the cups are trembling visibly. 

It would seem that the arrival of his friend had awakened a new 
spring of life in my father. During the years that have elapsed since 
our mother’s death, cares have sat heavily upon him, and the bringing 
up of seven bairns has been no small source of anxiety. Now he 
seems to have cast all troubles to the winds for .the nonce and to be 
once more the genial, light-hearted squire of former days. 

“You must take a shooting-box and settle near us, Frank,” he 
cries, rubbing his hands. ‘“ There’s Woodlands to be had—it is quite 
time your fighting days were over.” 
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Sir Francis smiles, but avoids a direct answer ; and soon that little 
witch Ella has decoyed him to her side again, and is carrying him off 
to be initiated into the mysteries of tennis. 

Our young neighbour, Edgar Holt, has dropped in (no infrequent 
occurrence) and I am called to make up the set. As I pass through 
the open window, I cast a glance back at Janet, sitting alone by her 
empty tea-cups. A pang seizes me as I notice how thin and worn— 
yes, there is no disguising it—how o/d our sister looks. 

The days go by, and still Sir Francis Ferrars lingers at Brookfield. 
Papa has from the first insisted on sending for his luggage ; his future 
plans seems vague, and he stays on, basking in the beauty of the 
summer days and spending much of his time in sharing our girlish 
amusements, to the no small displeasure of Edgar Holt. 

“What does an old buffer like that want with playing tennis ?” 
he one day grumbles, but Ella flashes round upon him indignantly. 

“Old! Sir Francis is only forty-two, and men who have served 
their country have some right to show traces of wear and tear.” And 
Edgar subsides, snubbed, and is supremely wretched for the rest of 
the day. 

Meanwhile, I am growing very uneasy, for I have discovered, or 
fancied that I have discovered, that our guest’s presence is far from 
being a source of unmixed happiness to my eldest sister. 

She is irritable, depressed, yet nervously anxious to make his visit 
a pleasant one. Nay, strange to say, it is she, and not my father, who 
suggests that we should do our share in entertaining the neighbourhood 
generally, and exhibiting our lion to the best advantage. 

At last there comes a morning, hotter than all its predecessors, 
when even Ella has no energy to play tennis, ride, or go on the river, 
and she and I agree to spend our time quietly in a hammock we have 
privately slung for ourselves in the branches of the largest oak-tree 
in a remote quarter of the grounds. 

We have been there about an hour, when we are roused by the 
sound of voices almost immediately below our nest. 

He who hesitates is lost, and, while we are looking at each other 
in doubt as to the means of escape, the opportunity is gone, and we 
are compelled to become unwilling eaves-droppers or to descend with 
startling abruptness almost on the very heads of our eldest sister and 
Sir Francis Ferrars. 

As Janet stands there, with the chequered sun-rays falling on her 
face and casting golden light on her hair, I, for the first time, realise 
that there may be some likeness to Ella. It seems as if I had never 
observed before how delicately beautiful is the outline of Janet’s face, 
if the expression were less harassed and sad. 

Involuntarily I glance at Ella. She has raised her head and is 
gazing fixedly down. As I make some slight movement, she catches 
my hand. ‘ We can’t,” she whispers almost fiercely ; ‘‘ they don’t see 
us—the yew-tree is between. We must see it out now.” 
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“Janet!” Sir Francis’s deep tones are speaking; and I get a 
glimpse of his face, and read in it a strange mixture of tenderness. 
and resolution : ‘You cannot think that after ten years of patience 
I am to be put off like this. I accepted your decree of banishment 
then. You had a right to love your father better than me, and 
perhaps you could not, as you said, leave him and the six children 
so recently motherless. But now all is changed. Your task is amply, 
nobly fulfilled. Those very children have grown up to take your place.” 

“God help me! They have indeed.” 

It is the sob of a broken heart that interrupts him, and ere he can 
speak again, the torrent of pent suffering breaks forth. 

“Do you take me for a fool? Do you think I am ignorant that I 
have grown old, and cross, and haggard, in these ten long years of 
wear and tear? You have kept your youth amid the stirring life you 
hive led. A man is often young up to fifty. But at thirty-two, what 
an I but a soured, worn-out drudge? Ask the children, or”—with 
a bitter laugh—* look at Ella and me, side by side. I was like her 
once—in the old days when you were here.” 

“T know it.” There is a deep, tender power in his voice, which 
s2ems at once to soothe and master her. “I know it, and it is this 
that has made the child’s sweet face and ways so attractive to me.” 
involuntarily I glance at Ella; there are tears in her pretty eyes, but 
she makes a brave effort to keep them back. ‘“ But for me there is 
but one woman in the world, and that is the Janet Trevelyan to whom 
ten years ago, under this very tree, my love was plighted. I am 
changed, too, sweetheart; the years have not dealt with me so gently 
as you think—as these grey hairs testify—but my heart has never 
wavered in its truth to you.” 

She has turned from him, and is leaning her head against the rough 
bark of the tree. ‘“ Frank, Frank, do not tempt me,” she cries in 
stifled accents ; ‘ you will repent when it is too late.” 

But for all answer, he draws her to him with his gentle, irresistible 
force, and for an instant we catch sight of a face so radiant, so trans- 
formed, that we look at each other in wonderment. 

‘Was it only happiness that was wanting ?” Ella murmurs, as arm- 
in-arm, every obstacle now swept away, the lovers pass trom under 
our tree. “Poor Janet; how selfish we have been to have ever 
thought her cross or cold!” 

And somehow the words comfort me, for I begin to perceive that 
the wound in my little sister’s heart is only skin-deep, and I can, with 
no unkindness to her, give my full sympathy where soon it is so 
warmly claimed. 

For many things that have been mysteries to our childish minds 
are now made clear, and we are ready with open arms to meet the 
brother-in-law elect who seems to us as romantic as one of Arthur’s 
knights in his unswerving constancy. 





THE MISSING RUBIES. 


By SARAH DouDNEY. 


CHAPTER Xi. 
A CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


fap the lessons had first begun, Harriet had made a point ot 

carrying her work-basket upstairs and sitting in the room to 
listen, as she said, to the music. But this practice of hers was very 
soon discontinued. In the first place, Mr. Milton wanted his wife 
downstairs, and missed her companionship; and in the second 
place she knew that Mr. Vordenberg’s interest was in Beatrice, not in 
herself. Moreover, this quiet man, so noble-looking and grave, might 
safely be trusted with his young pupil; and Mrs. Milton was quite 
sure that her presence was not needed at all. 

“‘What was the song?” he asked, earnestly. ‘‘ Do you mean the 
little English thing I was singing an hour or two ago?” 

She answered him by singing those two haunting lines in rather an 


unsteady voice : 
‘* Will it go, or will it stay ?” 
Who can say, ah, who can say?” 


“‘T have sung many sadder songs,” he said, “ and they have not 
depressed you; indeed, you have asked for them again and again. 
There are opera-airs, full of heart-break and hopelessness, which you 
often like to hear. Why were you moved by that poor little ditty ?” 

“Tt is difficult to say.” Her colour rose as she spoke, and her 
hands trifled nervously with a sheet of music. 

He stood still for a second, watching her in silence. And as he 
looked at her, standing before him in all the perfect bloom and 
freshness of her early womanhood, his own face suddenly changed 
and the light vanished from his features. For him, who had already 
endured a sharper agony than falls to the lot of many men, there was 
now a new pang. But he bore it calmly, silently, as he bore every- 
thing, and made no sign. 

A man of slower perceptions would not have divined at once the 
meaning of that quick blush and girlish nervousness. But he read 
these slight tokens aright, and knew, by a sure instinct, why her 
young heart had been saddened by that song. 

“TI think I understand,” he said, very quietly. ‘There are times 
when we cannot bear even the faintest hint of a doubt. When the 
heart is trembling over some newly-found joy, it always listens 
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anxiously tor the first notes of warning. We are never so keenly 
alive to omens as when we are intensely happy.” 

Again her colour came and went softly, and her expression showed 
the emotion she felt at his words. It seemed to her that he must 
have an almost supernatural power of reading the thoughts. 

‘*Mr. Vordenberg, are you a magician? How is it that you know 
so well what people think and feel?” 

** Do you fancy that because I am grave and white-haired, I have 
never known youth and bliss? There is no love-throb that I have 
not felt; no glorious hope that has not been familiar to me. Is it 
any wonder that I know the signs of love in another, and comprehend 
every fear that clouds the rapture of a rejoicing heart ?” 

He looked at her with such tender gentleness in his gaze that she 
felt a great longing to tell him all that was in her mind—all the 
foolish doubts and anxieties that she had not wholly confided to 
Harriet. And yet, how could she put such vague things into 
words ? 

‘Other people do not comprehend so quickly,” she said, with a 
little sigh. 

“Very few have had an experience like mine,” he answered. 
“‘ Confide in me if you will, Miss Ward. I have an idea the day may 
come when my friendship may be of use to you. This is only a 
dreamy notion, perhaps, yet it may be a true one.” 

*‘T shall be glad to tell you something if you care to listen!” 
She lifted her deep blue eyes to his with such a trusting glance that 
he was smitten with a sharp pain. How plain it was that she could 
not look at him so frankly if her heart had not been fully pre- 
occupied! A woman who was heart-free would have found out his 
secret and have been abashed and reserved. But Beatrice, absorbed 
in her own feelings, was quite blind to his. 

‘*T do, indeed, care to listen. Say on.” 

“Well, then, your song seemed to strike me with a sense of fear, 
just because I have been so very happy to-day. I am entering ona 
new path and I wish I had not heard that haunting refrain ! ” 

“Do not let it trouble you,” he said, earnestly. ‘That melody 
was an air sung by Spanish gipsies under the walls of the Alhambra ; 
but the words that accompanied it were so vapid and meaningless, 
that I substituted others. ‘They are mere commonplace lines, jotted 
down in an idle moment, and not worthy of a serious thought. And 
now tell me if I may be your friend, and if you will really trust me 
now, and always ?” 

*T will trust you from the bottom of my heart, and be grateful for 
your friendship.” 

“ That is well.” He drew a long breath, and began to turn over a 
pile of music. ‘TI will sing you something joyous and triumphant, 
something that will silence the echoes of that foolish song. But there 
is another thing I want to know. A friend has a right to ask a 
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few questions, has he not? I will not presume too far upon my 
privilege.” 

“JT am sure you will not ask any question that I shall not willingly 
answer, Mr. Vordenberg.” 

Already he had comforted and reassured her, and there was evident 
gladness in her voice and eyes. 

“ Well, I should like to hear his name,” he continued, still busy with 
the music. ‘The name of the man whom you have made happy to- 
day ; what is it?” 

She had a little difficulty in uttering it, and it came rather slowly 
from those ripe, red lips of hers. 

“Tt is Godwin Earle.” 

“Thank you,” he said frankly. “I shall remember that name. 
Someday you must let me see him and know him; I am prepared to 
like him for your sake. Ah, here, at last, is the song I have been 
searching for! Listen to this. It is a true bridal hymn.” 

He did not touch the harp again, but went to the piano, and played 
a few full-sounding chords. And then his voice rang out, richer and 
stronger than she had ever heard it yet. She did not guess that he 
was singing a dirge for his own dead hopes; but there is seldom a 
bridal melody that is not somebody’s wail! And the joy and power 
of the music filled her like strong wine, and set her beyond the reach 
of vague fears. Vordenberg had truly said that he would silence the 
echoes of the former song. 

“That was magnificent!” she cried, when the strain ceased. ** But 
don’t ask me to sing to-night ; I could not bear the sound of my own 
poor little voice after anything so grand! How shall I ever thank 
you enough for the strength you have given me ?” 

“T do not want thanks,” he replied, as he rose from the piano, and 
stood quietly fronting her once more. “All I desire is your entire 
confidence. If any difficulties arise in your path—if any troubles 
gather round /zm—then remember me. Once more I offer you my 
fullest service—now, and in the time to come.” 

His voice trembled slightly, and his face was very pale; there was 
a moisture in the brilliant eyes that told of genuine feeling. Beatrice 
was deeply moved. Her words came falteringly, and her tears were 
ready to fall. 

“‘T shall always feel my gratitude, even if I do not speak it,” she 
said, toying unconsciously with some white chrysanthemums in the 
front of her dress. ‘And “e will feel it too. Already I have told 
him all about you.” 

“ That ‘all’ must be very little,” he replied, smiling. 

“T think it is a great deal. It seems as if I had known you for 
years, Mr. Vordenberg.” 

She smiled brightly as she held out her hand and said good-night. 
Another moment and he was standing alone in the room. 

Alone, indeed! The hope which he had been cherishing, half un- 
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consciously, for weeks, had put out fibres, ivy-like, that were clinging 
firmly to his heart. One strong wrench, and the beautiful growing 
thing was torn away for ever, leaving an unsightly blank behind. 

** Stavieski was right,” he thought. ‘ He told me that I had nothing 
more to do with the sweets of life. I must have been mad to fancy, 
even for a moment, that she was meant for me. I am white-haired ; 
I have no longer the power of winning a woman’s love; it was a 
dream ; only a dream!” 

His glance suddenly fell on something white lying on the carpet at 
his feet. It was one of the chrysanthemums that she had worn upon 
her bosom, and he picked it up and touched it with his lips. 

There is something in the fresh, pungent smell otf the flower that 
has, on certain minds, an invigorating influence. It recalls none of 
the rich odours of the vanished summer ; it conjures up no vision of 
warm groves and sapphire skies. It is a winter blossom, hardy, 
wholesome, fragrant, with that peculiar scent which seems to be 
strongest in desolation and decay. And to Vordenberg, it conveyed, 
in that dreary moment, a subtle strength and indescribable comfort. 
The rose was for another hand; but he was not left uncheered in 
the winter of his life. Love was denied him; but the friendship 
of a fresh, pure girl’s heart was not a thing to be lightly thrown 
aside. 

He locked up the chrysanthemum among certain hoarded treasures 
that belonged to the past; and faced his lonely life with the quiet 
courage that had carried him through many a mournful year. But 
something seemed to say to him that Beatrice would yet have need ot 
his aid, even if she had no need of his love. 

He was still calm, and still outwardly cheerful, when he saw Miss 
Ward on the following day. She was a lovely-vision of freshness in 
the gray morning, wrapped up comfortably in furs, with bright hair 
curling in little rings under a sealskin cap. For some seconds, she 
stood talking with Mrs. Milton in the hall, not noticing Mr. Vorden- 
berg standing in the shadow on the stairs. He watched her intently, 
admiring her tall figure, so erect, and straight, and pliant with youth- 
ful grace. She turned half round towards him, and he caught sight 
of a roll of music in her hand. 

““Wish me joy of my first dinner-party, Harriet,” he heard her say. 
‘‘T would rather spend the evening quietly at home; but one must 
forget self for Mrs. Wyville’s sake. She has been so kind, you know, 
and she has set her heart on introducing me to this Madame Some- 
body.” 

‘She has been kind,” Harriet responded. ‘ But there is no need 
for you to be mixed up with Madame Somebody. Mrs. Wyville is 
always gushing over foreign friends. And I can’t think why she 
wants to keep you for a whole day and night.” 

‘*T can understand her reasons. She needs Nurse’s help in house- 
hold matters, and the children must be left to my care. Madame 
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Somebody will arrive in the afternoon; she is to stay with Mrs. 
Wyville till she can find suitable apartments. By the way, Harriet, 
what about the drawing-rooms, which are empty and which you do 
not use? Why not take pity upon Madame and let her come here ? 
I daresay she will be nice.” 

‘* We shall see,” rejoined Harriet. ‘‘It is very likely you will find 
her settling permanently in Bruton Street. Mrs. Wyville is always 
asking people to live with her. She would keep you there for ever 
if she could. Ah, Mr. Vordenberg, good-morning.” 

** Good-morning,” repeated Miss Ward, brightly. ‘I hope I shall 
do you justice to-night, Mr. Vordenberg. I am going to sing some 
of the songs you have taught me, and I mean to do my very best.” 

“You are sure to succeed in charming everybody,” he said, 
speaking more gaily than usual. She gave him a parting smile, 
opened the door, and tripped off lightly into the December mist. 

It was only a thin mist that hung its light veil over London that 
day, not a fog that blinds and suffocates, but a haze through 
which even a winter sun may shine. The pavement was dry; 
the streets were full of brisk walkers, bustling along with a festive 
air about them; the shop-windows were gorgeous to behold, and 
provoked screams of rapture from excited children. Beatrice, 
taking her way through Bond Street in her new character of an 
engaged young woman, was decidedly on good terms with herself 
and all the world. 

Mr. Vordenberg had banished those indefinite fears which had 
so swiftly followed her first thrill of joy. Seen by the morning light, 
this joy now louked so substantial and satisfactory a thing, that she 
was inclined to scoff at her own misgivings. Godwin and herself, 
shorn of all glamour and romance, were just two everyday individuals 
who had taken a sober liking to each other and a sensible resolution 
to spend their lives together. Beatrice quite gloried in this view of 
the case, and began to assume little old-fashioned, matronly airs, 
unconsciously copied from Harriet. 

She glanced, with a new and lively interest, at those butchers’ and 
poulterers’ shops which she had once passed with the utmost in- 
difference. Godwin would expect her to be deeply versed in all the 
lore of marketing; and a woman who did not understand the 
difference between a chop and a cutlet would be sure to sink several 
degrees in his estimation. It would be dreadful, too, not to know 
whether ducks were dearer than fowls; Beatrice gave a little shudder 
at her own ignorance, and resolved to go through a severe training 
before she was many weeks older. 

As to the jewellers’ windows, she was in no mood for looking at 
any of their vanities to-day. She had pictured Godwin and herself 
as a young couple of modest means, with little to spend on self- 
adornment. And yet, it must be confessed that she halted, with a 


strange thrill, before a certain tray of plain gold rings. She meant 
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to have a substantial one when the time came for wearing it. It 
would be too distressing to find yourself an old woman with only a 
thin, thread-like circlet on the third finger of your left hand. 

As she turned into Bruton Street, she wondered, oh, foolish 
Beatrice ! whether Mrs. Wyville would detect any subtle change in 
her look and manner? But the widow, at no time a keen observer, 
was now fully occupied with thoughts of her dinner-party and the 
arrival of her expected guest. Very little teaching was got through 
that morning ; the mother had so many important things to say to 
Miss Ward, that Lily and Daisy shut their books and gave three 
cheers for a holiday. 

“ Did I ever tell you how I first met Madame Valerot, Beatrice ? ” 
she said, when the last cheer had died away, and the children, being 
quite breathless, were reduced to silence. ‘It was when I was stay- 
ing with my sister-in-law in Paris; Marie knows the most delightful 
people, and always gives the most perfect entertainments. Well, one 
evening she introduced me to her last favourite, the young wife of an 
immensely rich financier, Monsieur Valerot. The husband was a 
man of seventy ; the wife a lovely woman of two or three-and-twenty ; 
and I knew, of course, that on her side there could be none of the 
right kind of love. However, such matches are made every day ; and 
Pauline Valerot certainly behaved perfectly, not a breath of slander 
ever touched her name.” 

**T thought she was a widow,” remarked Beatrice. 

“She is as good as a widow now. They had not been married 
many months when her husband became hopelessly insane. The 
doctors would not let her live with him ; and they put him into safe 
keeping, and left her a rich woman, alone in the world. Some 
people said that the relations who managed Monsieur Valerot’s affairs, 
had allowed her only a very moderate income. But that I cannot 
believe. She must, I am sure, have ample means at her command ; 
and she behaves beautifully, as she always did. Poor dear Pauline! ” 

** Have you known her long ?” Beatrice asked. 

“Oh, no. It was in the spring of this year that we met. She is 
one of those charming women who win your heart at once.” 

Beatrice thought that Mrs. Wyville was very easily won. 

““We have kept up a correspondence,” the widow went on. 
“ Pauline’s letters are as charming as herself. It was a great surprise 
and pleasure to hear that she was coming to London. Of course I 
begged her to stay here ; and I should be only too glad if she would 
share my home.” 

‘You cannot persuade her to live with you ?” 

“No; I wish I could. But she says that trouble has made her 
quite morbid at times. Her nerves are out of order, and she wants 
to take quiet apartments and put herself under a doctor’s care. 
These noisy children would be too much for her.” 

Here Daisy promptly announced her intention of being too much 
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or anybody who didn’t like noise! And while Beatrice was reprov 
ing her, Mrs. Wyville glided away. 

Most of the afternoon was spent in the nursery; Miss Ward was 
more disposed to play with the children than to talk to their mother 
that day. She could re-arrange all the furniture in the dolls’ house 
and respond to their gay chatter while her thoughts were elsewhere. 
And her proposal of a dolls’ tea-fight was received with loud acclama- 
tions. 

It was past four o’clock, and the tea-drinking was going on 
merrily, when a cab stopped before the house. A few seconds later 
there was a sound of heavy feet upon the stairs, and a bumping against 
the stairs. Madame Valerot had arrived, and her boxes were being 
carried up to her room. 

At half-past six the children were prepared for bed ; and Beatrice, 
dressed for dinner, was sitting in the night-nursery with nurse, and 
listening attentively to Daisy’s prayers. Daisy, in her white night- 
gown, her little face framed in her bright hair, and her hands devoutly 
clasped, might have served as an artist’s model for a child just ready 
to go to heaven. It was difficult to believe that it was a very earthly 
little spirit which animated that small, saintly countenance; but 
nurse and Beatrice knew her well, and were not to be deceived by 
appearances for a moment. 

Her petitions ended, she was laid in her little white nest, smiling 
with a serene consciousness of duty well performed. Beatrice had 
derived much enjoyment from these religious exercises, and was care- 
fully tucking up her pupil, when the door softly opened. 

“TI thought I should find you here,” said Mrs. Wyville, entering. 
“ They are not asleep yet, I suppose? Come, Pauline, and peep at 
them. Let me introduce Miss Ward—Madame Valerot.” 

She had the most mobile face that Beatrice had ever seen. Large 
dark brown eyes, wonderfully soft and pleading ; a clear skin, tinted 
with the bloom of a peach; and bright auburn hair, cut short. Her 
features were small and perfectly regular; she was rather below 
middle height, and her figure was, perhaps, a little too full. But no 
critic could find fault with anything about a woman possessed of so 
many charms. 

Her dress was as perfect as her face; a black velvet gown spar- 
ingly trimmed with rich old lace. It seemed almost a pity to 
decorate such a fine throat and bust as hers, but she glittered with 
emeralds and diamonds. They flashed in the shape of a necklace, with 
pendants resting on her bosom, and sparkled in the bracelets on her 
plump, dimpled arms. They were too dazzling, too splendid for a 
quiet dinner, and Beatrice felt that her beauty would have been more 
admirable without them. 

She had the sunniest of her many smiles for the children. But 
Miss Ward had quick instincts, and she saw that the smile was called 
up for the occasion. Madame Valerot’s real interests centred in 
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men and women. She was attracted by Beatrice, and set about the 
task of winning her at once. 

And her voice was so musical, her manner so confiding and sweet, 
that one must indeed have had an ungracious nature to have with- 
stood the spell. Beatrice felt herself soothed, and petted, and 
caressed by Madame Valerot’s look and tone, and yet her words had 
been only such ordinary sentences as one new acquaintance would 
naturally speak to another. 

The guests arrived: a clever barrister and his wife; a fashionable 
doctor ; a rising literary man; and a popular curate. Beatrice was 
allotted to the last, and very speedily came to the conclusion that he 
must be at his best in the pulpit. He bored her all the more because 
he admired her very much indeed. And good-natured Mrs, Wyville 
(who knew nothing of the engagement) had invited him on purpose 
that he might fall in love with her governess. 

But Beatrice, desperately exerting herself to be agreeable, was 
wearying all the while for the cosy parlour at home, and wondering 
what Godwin was doing with himself. Old acquaintances had begun 
to look him up again, and he no longer repelled their advances. His 
love for Beatrice had put him on good terms with the world, and she 
had ceased to dread any return of his morbid mood. He was dining 
out this evening, she believed, he had said something about the return 
of some Indian friend. And she only hoped that he was enjoying 
himself more than she was! 

At last the dinner came to an end. It had gone off very well, 
indeed ; and Madame Valerot’s grace and sweetness had so captivated 
the literary man, that he meant to make her the heroine of his next 
novel. The ladies passed through the curtained arch which divided 
the dining-room from the drawing-room, and Beatrice was presently 
desired to take her place at the piano. 

The men were attracted by the very first notes of that pure, fresh 
voice. The curate turned out to be musical, and began to burn to 
distinguish himself, the barrister’s wife played well, and these two 
engrossed a good deal of Miss Ward’s attention. Madame Valerot 
neither played nor sang ; and the literary man had established him- 
self by her side in a quiet corner. She sat in a low chair, holding a 
handscreen between her face and the fire, and looking up at him 
with those innocent brown eyes that had, at times, quite a child-like 
expression. 

At length Beatrice, being over-pressed by the curate, began to tax 
her memory for songs unsung. And at last there came into her head 
a simple little air which Vordenberg had taught her. It was plaintive 
and sweet ; even the novelist listened and was charmed; and the 
barrister’s keen face softened and seemed to look younger under the 
spell of the melody. But Madame Valerot was more deeply moved 
than any of the others, and it was easy to see that her emotion was 


quite genuine. 
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When the song came to an end, Beatrice turned, and found those 
lovely eyes looking her through and through. The rich bloom had 
faded from the perfect face that was bending close to hers, and it was 
a changed voice, sharp and eager, that said quickly : 

“Where did you learn that air, Miss Ward ?” 

“From my master,” Beatrice answered, surprised at the tone 
and look of the questioner. ‘It is very easy ; any one could learn 
it.” 

“Tt is taken from some opera, I suppose ?” said the novelist, who 
had followed Madame Valerot to the piano. ‘ But I don’t remem- 
ber —— ” 

“* No, no, no,” cried the auburn-haired woman, impulsively. ‘“ It 
is not taken from any opera! It is an old Polish melody; and the 
words that you have sung are not the right words,” she added 
to Beatrice. 

“Very likely not,” Miss Ward said, quietly. “I have never 
seen the music written, and I did not know that it was Polish.” 

““Why, Pauline, I never thought you cared much for music,” 
said Mrs. Wyville, coming up and laying a hand on her friend’s 
shoulder. 

Madame Valerot recovered herself, and smiled sweetly, although 
her face was very pale. 

“Certain airs always affect me strangely,” she replied, with her 
pretty foreign accent. ‘And no one can help being touched by 
Miss Ward’s singing.” 

The compliment was graceful enough, but Beatrice did not believe 
that her voice alone could have stirred up Madame Valerot’s feelings. 
Some other influences must have been at work ; old memories had 
been awakened, and Madame did not care to own the truth. Was 
there just a suspicion of mystery attached to this beautiful woman 
with the innocent brown eyes? Beatrice looked at her with a new 
interest, and wondered if that child-like face had its own unwritten 

story ? 

The Polish air was the last song of the evening. Madame Valerot 
made an effort to rouse herself after the guests were gone, and began 
a confidential talk with Beatrice. Mrs. Wyville had said that 
Mrs Milton had some drawing-rooms unoccupied. Would Miss Ward 
describe them ? 

“I think they may suit me very we'll,” said Madame, with a little 
sigh of weariness. ‘I want rest and perfect retirement. My health 
has failed lately, and I should like to be in a quiet house—just such 
a house as Mrs. Milton’s. I will call to-morrow.” 

She looked so pale and tired when she said good-night, that 
Beatrice believed in the failing health and the desire for rest. 
Certainly, there was a fascination about this woman’s pleading looks 
and gentle tones. She appealed to your sympathy at once, and 
seldom failed to get the very thing that she wanted. 
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After breakfast next morning, Beatrice hastened back to Wimpole 
Street, anxious to tell Harriet all about the possible lodger. But 
Harriet was in one of her mistrustful moods, and said she could 
never abide foreign women with short auburn hair. 

‘TI don’t believe her hair is dyed,” said Beatrice. 

‘How can you tell? And if it is not dyed, so much the worse. 
Auburn hair always denotes a treacherous nature.” 

“Well, I hope she will come here,” persisted Beatrice. “If she 
does, we shall have two interesting foreigners in the house. Madame 
Valerot and Mr. Vordenberg—what a charming pair !” 


CHAPTER XII. 
MADAME VALEROT. 


WHILE Godwin and Beatrice were out for a Saturday afternoon walk, 
Madame Valerot came to Wimpole Street. And despite her 
prejudices, Harriet found her attractive, and gladly agreed to receive 
her into her house. 

She arrived punctually at eight o’clock, on that same Saturday 
night. The lovers, entirely occupied with each other, did not give 
her, a thought. Vordenberg, in his quiet rooms upstairs, was busy 
with his own devices, and never troubled himself about the occupants 
of the lower apartments. 

The delicate little woman was strong enough to unpack all her 
belongings with her own hands. She had a great many pretty trifles 
and knick-knacks to arrange about the rooms; but the object of her 
especial care was a heavy, brass-bound desk, which she placed on a 
small table near the fire. Then there were a goodly number of 
gowns to be unfolded, shaken out, and hung upon pegs in the 
wardrobe ; and when all was done, she rang for coffee, and settled 
herself in the corner of a comfortable sofa. 

‘“*T must have some more cushions,” she thought, trying to make a 
nest in her corner. ‘I will order a dozen sofa pillows on Monday ; 
and I don’t think I can exist without a rocking chair—it quiets one’s 
nerves. Without my little luxuries I am nothing.” 

The maid who answered the bell was struck with the soft, 
half-childish beauty of the new-comer. Madame’s little auburn head 
and innocent dark eyes appealed at once to one’s sense of protection. 
She drank her coffee, and went early to bed. 

The drawing-room windows were provided with small balconies, 
always filled with flowers in summer and cheerful with evergreens all 
through the winter months. On Sunday afternoon, Madame, well 
pleased with these new quarters, went to sit at one of the windows. 

She was a devout Catholic, and had been to chapel in the morning, 
wrapped up in rich furs, a wintry vision of loveliness. Everyone had 
admired her; plenty of women had envied her dress ; plenty of men 
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had looked approvingly at the soft round face in the Paris bonnet. 
A pretty women is welcome all the year round; but doubly so in 
winter, when flowers are scarce, and bright eyes and glowing cheeks 
make amends for their absence. 

If anyone had chanced to look up at one of those balcony windows, 
he would have seen a flower-like face with dark eyes gazing wistfully 
down into the street below. 

Madame was young, and she sighed and looked a little en- 
viously at the Sunday couples, walking along in holiday garb, and 
enjoying the winter sunbeams. She had made up her mind to have 
a great deal of pleasure in her life, but somehow she had not got 
all that she had expected. It was dull work, sitting here and 
watching other people having good times; and she was just going 
to leave the window, when the street-door was heard suddenly to 
close. 

She felt a languid curiosity in the other occupants of the house. 
Were any of them going out? Yes; a slim, well-dressed man and a 
tall girl emerged from the door and crossed the street side by side. 
She knew the girl at a glance; the plain cloth jacket, trrmmed with 
fur that was not of the costliest description, fitted the graceful figure 
perfectly ; and glimpses of sunny hair were seen under a little black 
velvet bonnet. It was Beatrice Ward, whose fresh, white-rose face 
had won Madame’s half-unwilling admiration on the evening of their 
first meeting. But who was her companion ? 

The man chanced to raise his head, and look up, as it seemed, to 
the very window at which the new lodger was sitting. With an irre- 
pressible cry, Madame started back, and hid herself behind the 
curtain, crouching down into her chair in a perfect agony of fear. 
For some seconds she did not move ; and when, at last, she rose, 
and went over to a couch by the fire, her face was deadly white and 
her hands were damp and cold. 

“Tt was only a chance resemblance,” she said, over and over again. 
“T am getting fearfully nervous ; how can I be fit for any work if I 
start at every shadow? And yet life is full of strange meetings, and 
all one’s plans may be upset in a moment by some unfortunate 
encounter.” 

She bent over the fire, chafing her cold hands, and shivering from 
head to foot. And then, happening to catch sight of her face ina 
little mirror that hung between the windows, this strange woman sud- 
denly took heart. The colour returned to her lips; her eyes lost 
their scared expression ; she rose, and went up close to the glass and 
deliberately surveyed herself. 

“Even if he saw me, he would never know me!” she murmured ; 
and a faint smile of satisfaction hovered round the beautiful mouth. 
“The features are the same, of course. But hair, complexion and 
figure—all have utterly changed. And he scarcely looked at me in 
those days. His head was full of his troubles, and of that stiff, cold- 
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hearted girl he used to be so fond of! Well for him if he has taken 
a new love in her place !” 

She drew a long breath of relief, and went on murmuring to her- 
self. 

‘“*T was sallow and thin at that time, and my hair was a great deal 
darker than it isnow. I used to like to look as stupid and unattrac- 
tive as possible ; attractiveness would have done me no good then ! 
I was unhappy, too. It would have been impossible to have gone on 
living such a life.” 

Again she sighed heavily, as if some burden had just been lifted 
from her spirit. Slowly the soft flush came back into her rounded 
cheeks ; and she returned to the sofa, and made herself a nest of 
cushions. 

‘Tf he were to meet me face to face, he would not recognise me ! ” 
she went on. “I must rest, and get over the shock, and prepare 
myself for any future surprises. I knew that there was some risk in 
coming back to England.” 

She curled herself upon the couch, still shivering a little, and half 
closed her eyes. ‘The warmth of the fire was pleasant, and presently 
the shivering ceased altogether, and she lay still. 

The house was very quiet ; there were no footsteps on the stairs, 
no sounds in the hall below, and the silence soothed Madame 
Valerot’s quivering nerves and calmed her fears. But presently, 
from a room not far off, came the sweet music of harp-strings, that 
died away into the most tender cadence and then burst out softly 
again. Pauline Valerot had no musical powers ; yet, as she had her- 
self confessed, she could be strangely moved by certain kinds of 
melody. 

As she listened, the tears trembled on her long dark lashes, and all 
that she had ever known of true peace came back to her heart. Vague 
childish memories, faint recollections of vanished faces and silent 
voices, began to flit through her brain. All the worry and agitation 
of the past few days was softly stilled, and the tired spirit drank in 
deep draughts of rest. Poor Pauline! It was long, indeed, since 
she had tasted the blessing of repose. 

There had been no comfort in the few months of her loveless 
marriage, although she had been admired and caressed, and loaded 
with those jewels for which she had sold herself, body and soul. 
Jewels! Even in her loneliest hours, she loved to look at them and 
deck herself with them. Their glitter was the only light that shone 
upon her dark path ; and yet some inward voice whispered that it 
was an evil splendour, and had led many women to destruction. 

But now, while she listened to those harp-notes, even the jewels 
were forgotten. And forgotten, too, was the journey from Paris, and 
the wearisome kindness of her friend in Bruton Street. She was 
glad to take refuge in this quiet house, where people seemed to move 
and speak softly.. And this music—this wonderful music, was gently 
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wafting her soul away to a world of peaceful dreams and tranquil 
remembrance. 

So she slept, soundly and sweetly, and did not wake till there was 
a light knock at her door. But it was only Mary, the neat house- 
maid, bringing up the four o’clock tea that she had ordered. 

Madame Valerot sat up sleepily on the couch, and passed two 
plump, white hands, loaded with rings, over her auburn head. The 
sparkle of the gems almost dazzled Mary ; and Madame’s soft round 
face and short-cut hair gave her such a sweet look of childish 
innocence, that the maid was quite fascinated. As a rule, Mrs. 
Milton’s servants objected to being questioned, but when this lovely 
French lady made a few simple enquiries, they were most willingly 
and readily answered. 

** Was it Mr. Milton who went out with Miss Ward about an hour 
ago?” she said, artlessly. 

“Oh, no, madame; that was Mr. Earle,” replied Mary, stealing 
another glance at the flashing rings. 

‘Ah, Mr. Earle.” fPauline’s hand went up to her brow for an 
instant. “Is he living here?” 

“No, madame ; he is a friend who visits Miss Ward, and my master 
and mistress.” 

Madame Valerot breathed more freely. This man whom she 
feared was not under the same roof with her ; he was only a caller. 

“There was music, beautiful music, upstairs,” she said, .smiling 
sweetly at Mary. ‘‘ Who is it that plays so well ?” 

Mr. Vordenberg, madame. The gentleman who lives on the 
second-floor.” 

Pauline smiled again, and was silent. She knew all about her 
fellow-lodgers now, she said to herself. The elderly lady who occupied 
the dining-room was an acquaintance of Mrs. Wyville’s, and a person 
of no importance as far as Madame was concerned. For a moment 
or two, she had thought that it would be wise to seek new quarters, 
but a little reflection decided her to stay. 

‘“‘T am not expected to be friendly with the pretty governess,” she 
mused. ‘ And if I don’t begin any intimacy with her, I shall, of 
course, see nothing of her lover. He was an ill-starred man, that 
poor Earle ; but it seems that better days have come to him. The 
girl Beatrice is reserved and proud ; she does not want to know more 
of me. That is well. We two will keep apart. And now I will 
fling off all my fears and think only of the work I have to do.” 

Days passed away, and Christmas came; the first Christmas that 
Beatrice had ever spent in London. Mr. Corder had invited the 
Miltons and the lovers to dine with him on Christmas evening. But 
happy as she was, Beatrice could not help thinking a great deal about 
Mr. Vordenberg, and her heart often ached for his sake. 

“He is so lonely,” she said to Godwin; ‘‘ and lately he has looked 


sadder than ever. It would be only a mockery to wish him a merry 
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Christmas. But I should like to say a cheery word to him, and carry 
him some of the flowers you gave me.” 

They had just returned from one of their afternoon walks. And 
Godwin, looking into the sweet eyes of his betrothed, was in no 
mood to deny her anything. 

“Give him some flowers, dear, by all means,” he answered, with 
easy good-nature. ‘And run up and see him at once, before tea.” 

“I wish you would come with me,” she said, laying a little hand 
coaxingly.on his. ‘You know that I promised he should see you. 
Do come, Godwin.” 

So the two went upstairs together ; and Beatrice presented her gift 
of flowers and introduced her lover. Vordenberg greeted Earle 
with that quiet grace and stateliness which never failed to make an 
impression on those who met him. And Godwin—who was no bad 
judge of men and manners—could see at once that he was no 
ordinary man. 

“ There’s something quite princely about him,” Earle said after- 
wards to Beatrice. ‘What perfect breeding! I wonder what his 
history really is ?” 

“Harriet is always trying to persuade me that he has no history,” 
Beatrice remarked. “She thinks I’m too fond of making up 
romances about the people who take my fancy. But anyhow he is 
one of the loneliest beings in the world, and I like to think that the 
sight of us has done him good.” 

“The sight of you would do anybody good!” Godwin declared. 
And then he so far forgot the propriety required of him by Harriet, 
that he kissed Beatrice on the landing, just outside the drawing-room 
door. 

As the weeks went on, Mrs. Milton observed that although 
Madame Valerot received few visitors, she went out a great deal. At 
home she seemed to be generally engaged in writing letters, and 
nearly always posted them with her own hands. Certainly, she was 
one of the quietest and best of lodgers, giving little trouble, ex- 
pressing the warmest approval of all domestic arrangements, and 
winning the devotion of the servants by her unvarying sweetness of 
manner. 

She never once invited Beatrice to enter her room, and the girl was 
glad that the acquaintance was not to be kept up. If the two women 
chanced to meet in the hall or on the stairs, they exchanged a civil 
greeting and went their respective ways. But these meetings seldom 
took place. Madame had a latch-key, and glided in and out so very 
swiftly and quietly that somehow she was seldom to be seen. 

The new year advanced; April came, and Harriet’s little court- 
yard bloomed anew with spring flowers. Fashionable people were 
crowding into town again ; a brilliant season was predicted ; and all 
the old shows and gaieties were beginning once more. Beatrice was 
thinking how soon the Richmond meadows would be yellow with 
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buttercups, and looking forward to a long ramble in the fields with 
her lover. What a happy summer they were going to have this year! 

One evening, when his day’s work ‘was done, Mr. Milton was walk- 
ing up and down the little yard, reading the paper and smoking a 
cigar. The French window was open ; just inside the sitting-room 
sat Beatrice, her lap full of violets ; and Godwin, by her side, was 
holding a dish of water to receive the flowers. Harriet, with her 
account-books, had stationed herself at the table, and was reckoning 
away, quite undisturbed by the low voices of the young people. And 
high above walls and roofs could be seen the clear April sky, with 
scarcely a cloud upon its faintly-fading blue. 

*‘Bless my soul!” cried Mr. Milton, suddenly stopping short in his 
walk. 

They all started. It was so seldom that such an ejaculation 
escaped his lips that Harriet and Beatrice exchanged bewildered 
looks. Then the former laid down her pen, rose quickly, and 
hastened out into the yard to join him. 

“Look here, my dear,” he said, putting the Séandard into her 
hand. 

Harriet took the paper, and read aloud in rather an unsteady 
voice : 


“If Beatrice Ward, only child of the late Captain Arthur Ward, of 
the Royal Oakshire Regiment (190th Foot) will communicate with 
Messrs. Blair and Bellenden, 17, Chancery Lane, she will hear of 
something to her advantage.” 


“* Now what can be the meaning of this?” cried Mrs. Milton, look- 
ing round upon the three startled faces. “To my certain knowledge, 
Beatrice has not a relation in the world. Poor Mrs. Ward was a 
Trevor, and all her people are dead. And as to Captain Ward, her 
grandfather has said a hundred times that he was the last of his 
race!” 

“Isn't there a mistake?” Beatrice asked. ‘Was there another 
Ward in papa’s regiment ?” 

** With an only child named Beatrice? Hardly likely,” said God- 
win. ‘“QOne of your father’s old friends has probably a wish to find 
you. He must have made many friends, you know, in India.” 

“That is it, Earle,” replied Mr. Milton, taking up the paper again. 
** And I daresay Messrs. Blair and Bellenden will have very little to 
say. There may be a small legacy to be paid, or something of that 
sort. Beatrice had better write to them to-day.” 

And Beatrice crowded her violets into the dish, got her desk, and 
wrote a letter which was duly approved by Harriet and Godwin. 
After the first little shock of surprise was past, they all made merry 
over the girl’s great expectations, and conjured up wonderful visions 
of future wealth and magnificence. But the talk was mere fun; no 
one really believed that anything important was to come out of the 
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lawyer’s advertisement. And no one supposed for a moment that any 
startling change was close at hand. 

“Tt is only the unexpected that ever happens,” says an old proverb. 
And little could the lovers foresee danger to their hopes in those few 
words in the newspaper. | 

The Wyvilles were taking Easter holidays ; and on the afternoon of 
the next day, Harriet and Beatrice were at home together. Both 
were busy with needle-work, chatting cheerfully over their occupation, 
and enjoying the bright sunbeams that made their way through the 
French window. The room was sweet with flower-scents; Beatrice 
wore a little bunch of violets on the bosom of her dress, and looked 
as fresh and pure as any of those spring blossoms that gladdened the 
eyes out-of-doors. A loud double-knock, resounding through the 
house, interrupted the talk for a moment, and, before it could be 
resumed, the door was flung open. 

“ Mr. Redburn and Mr. Blair,” announced the page. 

Harriet rose with perfect self-possession. One glance at the yellow- 
visaged old man, with a loosened wrapper hanging round his neck, 
convinced her that he must be an Anglo-Indian. The lawyer, who 
followed him, shot a swift look at the tall girl, standing near the 
window, and was about to speak. But his client was before him. 

“‘T am here in consequence of a letter rece:ved by my solicitors,” 
he began, straightforwardly enough. ‘Captain Ward was a great 
friend of mine, and Iam very anxious to see his daughter.. My name 
is Redburn.” 

“This is Miss Ward,” said Harriet. 

The old coffee-planter stepped forward with an eager look into the 
girl’s face. And no sooner did those deep-blue eyes meet his, than 
he gave a gruff murmur of satisfaction. 

** Poor Ward’s eyes,” he said. “I should have known her without 
any introduction. My dear young lady, I have heard your father talk 
of you many times. Have you any remembrance of my name?” 

“ J have,” replied Harriet quietly. ‘I remember a letter in which 
Captain Ward said he had saved your life in a tiger-hunt. Am I 
right ? ” 

“Quite right.” The old man was grateful for her ready tact and 
good memory. ‘And you are ——” 

“Mrs. Milton now. But when Captain Ward knew me, I was Miss 
Stuart, his daughter’s governess.” 

“Ah, I recollect hearing my friend speak of you! And your 
grandfather,” he added, turning to Beatrice, “ is he living still?” 

“‘He died last May,” she answered. “It was his wish that I should 
come to Mrs. Milton.” 

A long conversation followed, and letters and photographs were 
produced. Beatrice looked with misty eyes at a portrait of herself, 
taken when she was a child of twelve and wore her hair cut short, 
rippling in flossy rings over her head. Captain Ward had been so 
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well pleased with this picture, that he had sent for another copy of it 
to give his friend. 

“I ought to have sought you out long ago, Beatrice,” said Mr. 
Redburn, with genuine regret in his voice. ‘The truth is, I was al- 
ways promising myself that I would leave India, and always lingering. 
So the time slipped away, and I’ve come home at last, a broken-down 
old man with only a year or two before him.” 

“But England will do wonders for you,” declared Harriet cheer- 
fully. ‘*Do you mean to live in town, Mr. Redburn ?” 

“TI haven’t made up my mind yet,” he replied, still studying 
Beatrice’s face. ‘‘ My old acquaintance, Colonel Lindrick, has offered 
me a home for the present. He has a pretty place in Fairbridge.” 

Fairbridge! The name of that old town sent the blood to Beatrice’s 
cheeks. It was Godwin Earle’s home; the scene of his bitter sorrow 
and humiliation. Mr. Redburn thought how pretty she was, and went 
on after a slight pause : 

‘Colonel Lindrick and his daughter are now in town. They came 
on purpose to meet me on my return. I hope to bring Miss Lindrick 
to call on Miss Ward. You will find a friend in her, Beatrice.” 

Some strange foreboding chilled the girl’s heart at these words. 
She smiled rather coldly, and murmured something about being 
happy to make Miss Lindrick’s acquaintance. 

Her spirits did not rally after Mr. Redburn’s departure. In spite 
of Harriet’s pleasant predictions, she could not believe that anything 
good was to come out of this visit. As to new friends, what did she 
want with them? To one who is very happy, any change seems un- 
welcome. 

She met Godwin that evening with a graver face than usual, and 
half hoped that he would not think it necessary for her to respond 
very cordially to Mr. Redburn’s advances. It was Harriet who told 
him the story, with much animation and many comments, and he 
listened with the deepest interest. 

“IT know Redburn by name,” he said at last. “I used to hear men 
speak of him in India. He is a good old fellow, I believe, and was 
very well liked everywhere.” 

“He has not settled on a home yet,” Harriet continued. “ He is 
going to Fairbridge to stay with a Colonel Somebody—Lindrick— 
that is the name. And he means to bring Miss Lindrick to call on 
Beatrice.” 

A slight flush rose to Godwin’s face, and passed away as quickly as 
it came. Beatrice, who was watching him earnestly, wondered that 
he was so little moved. A few moments later, Harriet left them 
alone, and he came to the girl’s side and took her hand in his. 

“‘T wonder what you will think of Alma Lindrick ?” he said, look- 
ing frankly down at his betrothed’s sweet face. “Beatrice, she was 
my first love; the very girl you noticed at the theatre!” 

“‘T don’t expect to like her much,” replied Miss Ward, with charm- 
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ing candour. ‘ And, really, I don’t quite see why I am compelled 
to receive Mr. Redburn and any acquaintances he may force upon 
me!” 

““¢Thy father’s friend forget not,’” said Godwin, kissing the lips 
that were inclined to pout. ‘“ Learn to be more a woman of the 
world, my child, and make the most of every advantage. This old 
man means to do you some kindness. Why are you not grateful ?” 

** Because I am not a woman of the world, I suppose ; that’s the 
reason why.” 

“T see you don’t want to know Miss Lindrick,” he said softly ; 
“and honestly, I don’t fancy that you two women will ever get on 
together. Even if you were cast upon a desert island, side by side, 
you would never become friends.” 

“There is no need for us to become friends, is there, Godwin?” 
she asked, looking up at him. 

“Not friends; but I am afraid you must make up your mind to 
receive her as an acquaintance. It would be wrong, dear, to snub 
anyone who is introduced to you by Mr. Redburn.” 

* But Mr. Redburn is not my guardian. He has no control over 
me.” 

“No; but he comes to you as your father’s old friend, ready 
to love you for that father’s sake. If Captain Ward had lived, he 
would have demanded consideration for his friend, would he not?” 

“Yes,” admitted Beatrice, reluctantly. 

** You know, from his letters, how greatly he esteemed Mr. Redburn. 
Is it not your duty to act as you would have acted had your father 
been alive? I am sure your own heart must tell you that it is.” 

“* My conscience speaks plainly enough,” said Beatrice, with a 
smile that came unwillingly. “It says that I ought to look upon 
Mr. Redburn as a sort of uncle or godfather sent me by providence ! 
And instead of entertaining an unchristian prejudice against Miss 
Lindrick, I ought to ——” 

The sentence was never finished. Godwin stopped her lips with 
half-a-dozen kisses ; and then began to laugh at the curious fatality 
that was bringing his first love and his second love together. 

** Why do you laugh ?” demanded Beatrice. “Seriously, Godwin, 
I have a feeling that it would have been better for us if Mr. Red- 
burn had stayed in India. And as to old loves and new loves, I 
think they do well to keep apart. I’m not jealous; I know you 
love me best of all, and I am thoroughly convinced that I’m a nicer 
girl than she ever was! But the simple truth is, that I don’t like 
anything which brings a change into this happy life of ours.” 

“ There will be no change,” he hastened to say. 

“That’s what you can’t tell Mr. Redburn actually assumed an 
air of proprietorship at our first meeting. He will be insufferable if 
he goes on and pretends that he has got to manage my life for 
me.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
FAIRBRIDGE. 


Two days after Mr. Redburn’s visit, Madame Valerot was going out 
walking on a sunny afternoon. She was half-way downstairs when 
there was a knock at the hall-door, instantly answered by William, 
who chanced to be close at hand. And at the first glimpse of the 
lady in a fresh spring costume, who came sweeping in, Pauline beat 
a hasty retreat. 

“What brings Alma Lindrick to this house?” she asked herself, 
when she had gained the shelter of her room again. ‘“ And why am 
Iso nearly brought face to face with the people I want to avoid? 
Godwin Earle is a fool. He ought to have kept that Lindrick 
woman away from his new sweetheart. Pretty, fresh, graceful 
Beatrice, how Alma, the faded, will hate you!” 

Meanwhile “ Alma the faded” was sitting with Beatrice downstairs, 
and quietly criticising her while she made friendly overtures. On a 
close inspection, Beatrice proved to be even prettier than she had 
seemed at first sight, and Miss Lindrick was more envious than she 
cared to admit to herself. 

Why should so many good things fall to the lot of this girl, she 
wondered bitterly? Old Redburn had taken her into his heart at 
their first meeting, and made no secret of his intention to provide for 
her future in the handsomest way. And now, sorely against her in- 
clinations, here was Alma herself constrained to be civil to her, and 
compelled to admire her in spite of a strong desire to depreciate her 
charms! Colonel Lindrick had been very positive in his commands 
to his daughter, and Alma understood the necessity of playing into 
her father’s hands. The Colonel wanted money very badly; Mr. 
Redburn had enough and to spare. It was politic, therefore, to 
humour the old coffee-planter in all his whims, and show every atten- 
tion to his future heiress. 

“IT hope we shall know a great deal of each other,” said Alma, 
sweetly. ‘* My father’s health is not very good, and we have decided 
to go home next week. Mr. Redburn will return with us, and make 
a long visit : his doctor says he must go toa sheltered spot. Have 
you ever been to Fairbridge?” 

“‘ No,” Beatrice replied ; “‘ but I have heard that it is very pretty.” 

“Tt is pretty, and the air is so mild that it is sure to suit Mr. 
Redburn. We shall be so glad if you will promise to come and stay 
with us, Miss Ward.” 

“You are very kind,” said Beatrice, with a strange sinking of the 
heart. She knew that she should have to accept the invitation. She 
was convinced that Harriet, and Mr. Milton, and Godwin—yes, God- 
win—would all insist upon her going to Fairbridge. 
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But she did not want to go. The thought of the visit was so 
dreadful to her, that she longed to burst out crying like a child, and 
tell Miss Lindrick to go away. It was in vain that she scolded 
herself for this senseless reluctance to accept the Lindricks’ civility. 
She felt like a condemned criminal when she told Alma that she 
should be “very happy to come.” 

But this appalling falsehood was uttered in so sweet a voice, and 
was accompanied by so gentle a glance from the deep-blue eyes, that 
Alma could find no fault in the girl’s manner. Ashamed of her 
secret ingratitude, Beatrice tried to atone for it by being as well- 
behaved as possible. She even pressed Miss Lindrick’s hand at part- 
ing, and made some pretty little speech that sounded very nicely 
indeed. And then, when the door had closed on her unwelcome 
visitor, she hurried upstairs and bolted herself into her own room, 
there to cry in peace. 

‘Oh, if Mr. Redburn had never sought me out, how much happier 
I should have been!” she sobbed. “If I go away to that place, I 
think some evil thing will happen to me. Did not Godwin’s worst 
troubles come to him at Fairbridge?” 

She went downstairs with such evident traces of tears on her face, 
that Harriet (almost for the first time) was thoroughly angry with her 
pet. Evento Mr. Milton, Beatrice’s distress appeared so utterly un- 
reasonable and absurd that he could not offer a word of sympathy. 
Not one of her friends could understand this strange unwillingness to 
make new acquaintances ; and nothing seemed to be left to her but 
resignation. 

She was to go to the Lindricks in the third week in May. Mr. 
Redburn had seen a great deal of her during his short stay in town, 
and further intercourse had strengthened his interest in her con- 
siderably. Yet, as Harriet angrily declared, Beatrice had not made 
the slightest effort to win his favour. In his presence, she had 
seemed so cold and apathetic that it was a marvel that his liking 
continued. But she could not put him out.of humour with his 
friend’sdaughter, let her do what she would. And the old man evi- 
dently regarded her as the most interesting thing that was left to him 
in life. 

It chanced that Godwin was a good deal occupied just before the 
time of her departure. And, well as he loved her, he could not 
sympathise with her extraordinary reluctance to leave town for a visit 
to Fairbridge. His love was as free from worldliness as it was pos- 
sible for any attachment to be, but he could not be blind to the advan- 
tages of Mr. Redburn’s affection for his betrothed. It was well-nigh 
impossible for the old man’s life to hold out much longer ; Beatrice, 
well-dowered, might come to Godwin’s home far sooner than he had 
ever dared to hope. But she refused to listen to the voice of the 
charmer, and stopped her ears with an obstinacy that quite astonished 
him. When he spoke, sensibly enough, of prudence and policy, 
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Beatrice, his own sunny Beatrice, looked up at him with misery in her 
eyes, and answered him not a word. 

The May of that year was so bright and balmy that it seemed to 
have forestalled the fuller sweetness of June. 

Sitting alone in a compartment of a first-class carriage, Beatrice 
looked out upon richly-wooded slopes, all wearing the tender green of 
early summer. ‘The train had left London more than two hours ago, 
and was now drawing near Fairbridge in the light of a lovely after- 
nocn; a light that shone on broad, marshy meadows, golden with 
large water-buttercups and fragrant with the sweet breath of hawthorn 
bushes. Then came a stately grey church, just visible through the 
light foliage of oak and beech, then an ivy-grown bridge arching over 
a swift stream, and, lastly, a quiet railway-station, and Colonel Lin- 
drick’s tall figure on the platform. 

No one would have guessed that a heavy heart was beating in the 
girl’s bosom, as she stepped quietly out of the train. The Colonel 
thought her the daintiest specimen of womanhood that had charmed 
his eyes for many a day. She wore a brown tweed costume, tailor- 
made, a little brown velvet toque, and a single red rose and spray of 
fern at her throat. Hers was the kind of beauty that looks best in 
plain attire, and Harriet, who had an instinctive knowledge of the art 
of dress, always proved a safe adviser. 

“If I were only a young man!” thought Colonel Lindrick, as he 
helped her into his carriage, and placed himself by her side. 

Miserable as she really was, a certain proper pride enabled 
Beatrice to play her part to perfection. Moreover, she had no grudge 
against Colonel Lindrick, who had never given himself those guardian- 
like airs which made Mr. Redburn’s manner distasteful to her. With 
the Colonel, she could be at ease, helping him to sustain a conversa- 
tion, showing just the right amount of enthusiasm about the scenery, 
and asking just the right questions about Fairbridge and its inhabi- 
tants. The drive was short. Half an hour after they had left the 
railway-station, the carriage turned into a well-kept sweep, shaded by 
old chestnuts in full blossom, and then drew up before the pillared 
portico of Oak Lodge. 

Alma, looking her best in a pretty grey gown, came forward to 
meet her guest with her pleasant woman-of-the-world manner. Mr. 
Redburn, with real feeling in that yellow visage of his, took Beatrice 
by both hands, and surveyed her with quite a fatherly pride. They 
seated her in an arm-chair near the window, gave her tea, and sur- 
rounded her with a genial atmosphere. 

When she went to her room to dress for dinner, Beatrice found 
that a good deal of her depression had passed away. Standing for a 
minute at a large bay-window, she gazed across the smooth lawn and 
gay flower-beds towards a low wall surmounted by tall shrubs, and 
knew that this was the boundary that divided the grounds of Oak 
Lodge from those of Meadow House. Along that road, just seen 
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between the chestnuts, Godwin Earle had often walked in times gone 
by. Under these blossoming trees he had wooed his first love when 





‘“‘ There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him.” 


A woman so perfectly and entirely loved in the present could not be 
really jealous of the past. She could even smile, with a little 
pardonable triumph, when she looked at her own face in the glass, 
and thought how much fresher and fairer it was than the faded face 
downstairs. And then, as she went back to the drawing-room, she 
made up her mind that she would try honestly to like Alma very 
much, and endeavour to enjoy this much-dreaded visit to Fairbridge. 

Not one word had been said to Mr. Redburn about her engage- 
ment. It was understood by the Miltons that the betrothal should 
be kept a secret till Godwin’s circumstances enabled him to claim his 
bride. As to his relations, Earle had ceased to correspond with any 
of them ; and there was no one who had any right to interfere with 
the pair, or demand their confidence.‘ But there was one person who 
had determined that, if there was a love affair, it should be speedily 
brought to light. And that person was Alma Lindrick. 

Beatrice, in a soft India silk gown, sat composedly through dinner, 
never dreaming of the plot that was hatched in Alma’s brain. Miss 
Lindrick was a good hostess, and that evening she had a double 
part to play. She wanted to win Beatrice’s trust, and find out all that 
was hidden in her heart. And she wanted Mr. Redburn to think ‘ 
that she had taken a sincere liking to his adopted daughter. It was 
of the utmost importance that the old coffee-planter should believe 
her to be perfectly free from the slightest jealousy of Beatrice. 

There was music in the drawing-room after dinner. The girls sang 
and played, and grew friendly over the piano. But the name of 
Godwin Earle never once passed Alma’s lips; nor did she refer, 
even in the remotest way, to that night at the theatre. They talked 
freely of town amusements, and criticised actors and actresses ; but 
no mention was made of the meeting in the Lyceum, and nothing 
was said about Richmond. Beatrice, who had dreaded having to talk 
about her lover, was reassured by Alma’s silence. She began to 
think it was quite unlikely that Miss Lindrick suspected any affair 
between Godwin and herself. 

A little later, when Mr. Redburn had called her to his side in the 
twilight, her heart began to soften towards the lonely old man. He 
talked to her of old Indian days, of her father, of things that she had 
often longed to hear about. Captain Ward was represented as a hero 
to his delighted daughter. And to old Redburn he had been a hero 
indeed. In the eyes of other people, he had simply seemed a 
handsome man, tall and straight, who carried his head high, and 
looked every inch a soldier—a man who had plenty of pluck and 
dash, and was as true as steel and as open as day. But Mr. 
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Redburn, in his extravagant friendship, had magnified a good many 
common English qualities into wonderful gifts, and the result was, 
that poor Ward was described as a sort of demi-god. 

“If you could only have known him better, my dear!” said the 
old man, with a sigh. ‘‘ You were scarcely fifteen when you saw him 
last? Ah, well, he was a father to be proud of!” 

“‘T wish you had known mamma, too,” said Beatrice. 

“So do I. But you must have been a mere baby when she died. 
Your father has often told me what a sweet, gentle thing she was. 
He might have married again from the best of the girls out there. 
Not one of them would have refused him ; in fact, it used to amuse 
me to see how he was run after. But he never could bear to think 
of putting anyone in your mother’s place.” 

“ That was so nice of him,” said Beatrice, softly. 

*‘ Everything that he did was nice. And you were always first in 
his thoughts. ‘When I see my little girl again, I will do this or that,’ 
he would say, a dozen times a day. It was one of his dreams that 
we should all live at home together—he and I and the little girl. 
Poor dear fellow, who could possibly foresee that he would be the 
first to go? It seems absurd that a battered old fogey like myself 
should have outlived him!” 

The girl looked at him with the tenderest interest and sympathy. 
Colonel Lindrick had gone over to his daughter, who still sat at the 
piano, playing a waltz. 

“ T would have given a great deal if his dream could have been 
realised,” Mr. Redburn went on. “ He always said that I must help 
him to take care of you; and now, you see, I am here alone. If he 
had lived, what a happy home we three could have made together !” 

Beatrice was silent. Dearly as she loved the memory of her 
father, she could hardly regret the course that her life had taken. 
The path that leads us straight to our heart’s love must always be the 
right road. In her sorrow and loneliness, she had gone out into the 
empty fields at dawn, and found another soul more sorrowful and 
lonely than her own. 

“We must know each other better, child,” said the old man in a 
pleading tone. ‘‘We must not be satisfied with a meeting now and 
then, I want you to tell me all about your life with the Miltons. 
Are you contented with them ?” 

‘Quite contented,” she answered promptly. ‘‘ You know that my 
father always had a high opinion of Harriet Milton?” 

“Yes, yes. But there is the governessing. You must give that 
up, my dear—you must indeed. I am not going to let you spoil 

your good looks by worrying yourself with naughty children.” 

*‘T am not worrying myself in the least,” said Beatrice, with a 
sunny smile. ‘ But I should not mind giving up my pupils very 
much. Everybody seems to object to them,” she added, thinking of 
Godwin. 
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“We must make changes.” Mr. Redburn’s manner was becoming 
more and more authoritative: ‘I almost think it will be best to find 
you a new home.” 

“A new home! I cannot leave Harriet, Mr. Redburn, It was my 
grandfather’s last wish that I should go to her. What would have 
become of me through the past twelve months if she had not given 
me her love and shelter? No mother could have cared for me more 
tenderly than Harriet has done.” 

“I did not mean to separate you entirely from Mrs. Milton; I 
know how good she has been,” said the old man, with a touch of 
pettishness in his voice. ‘There are no plans formed yet. I have 
not even made up my mind where I shall live.” 

“* Don’t let us think of changes,” the girl said, gently. ‘ You have 
only just come home, you know ; and you have got to see people, and 
get well and strong. Why do you concern yourself so much about 
poor little me, Mr. Redburn ?” 

“I ought to have concerned myself about you sooner,” he replied. 
“If I were to devote all my thoughts to myself, child, I should be 
the most wretched old man in the universe. Don’t be impatient if I 
want to meddle a little with your affairs, Beatrice. Try to think of 
me as an uncle, or a guardian, or even a grandfather!” 

“T shall always think of you as one of my best and kindest 
friends,” she answered, quietly. 

But he was not quite satisfied. 

‘“‘T must be more than a friend,” he insisted. ‘‘ You are alone in 
the world, my dear; and poor Ward, if he could speak to you now, 
would tell you to trust yourself to my guidance. A girl needs a 
guide.” 

“T have a safe guide in Mrs. Milton,” said Beatrice, with gentle 
decision. 

Alma, playing softly, heard the reply, and smiled to herself. The 
autocratic old man had met with his match, she thought, with some 
amusement. He had expected to find a ready-made daughter in 
Beatrice, docile, submissive, willing to accept his mandates and his 
money. But here was a girl who had a spirit of her own, and was 
actually impolitic enough to let it be seen. 

Colonel Lindrick, also listening, exchanged a glance with Alma. 
He admired Miss Ward’s pluck, although he mentally set her down 
as an impetuous little fool. . 

“Tut, tut! Mrs. Milton is all very well, but she is not a man, and 
she has seen nothing of the world. I tell you that a girl needs a 
guardian. She wants to be led and taught by some one who knows 
what life is. Don’t you understand ?” 

Beatrice did thoroughly understand. And she could not help 
thinking triumphantly that she was already provided with a guardian 
who possessed all the requisite qualities. But she only said “yes” in 
her very softest voice.. 
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“Ah,” sighed Mr. Redburn, a little soothed, “I am glad you are 
not more than nineteen, my child. It will be such a pleasure to 
direct you and manage things for you. I believe the charge of you 
will prolong my life.” 

** What will he say by-and-bye, when he finds that some one else 
has undertaken the charge of me?” mused Beatrice. And then, 
remembering her father’s old friendship with Mr. Redburn, she re- 
solved to hear his domineering speeches with exemplary patience. 
After all, he had no power over her life’s happiness. Her fate had 
been decided before he came from India. 

Out of consideration for his health, Mr..Redburn went early to 
rest. A staid man-servant, who had come home with him, attended 
him to his room every night. And Beatrice looked after the retreat- 
ing figure with genuine pity for his feebleness. 

“Poor old man,” sighed Alma Lindrick, when the door had closed 
upon her father’s guest. She had risen from the piano, and had 
crossed over to the corner where Beatrice sat. There was a small 
fire burning in the grate, for Mr. “.edburn found the evening chill. 

* Are you not too warm here?” Alma asked, with a kind little air 
of concern. She laid her hand as she spoke on the girl’s smooth 
cheek, and the caress seemed strange to Beatrice. . She had not ex- 
pected Miss Lindrick to treat her so affectionately. 

* A little too warm,” she admitted, rising. ‘‘ What a lovely night 
it is! How beautiful your grounds are looking in this moon- 
light !” 

“Come to the window, and you will see them better,” said Alma, 
leading her across the room. ‘“ Don’t you like to hear the chestnuts 
rustling in the evening wind? They are great friends of mine—those 
dear old trees; they always seem to whisper to me of ‘the days that 
are no more!’” 

There was something plaintive in Miss Lindrick’s voice; her face, 
illumined by the moonlight, looked sweet and spiritual at that 
moment. Beatrice glanced at her, and began to think that she should 
find it no difficult matter to be her friend. 

“They are whispering other things to you,” the plaintive voice 
continued. ‘ They are saying that your happy days are yet to come. 
You are young, and life is just beginning to be very sweet. Is not 
that true ?” 

“ Perhaps,” Beatrice confessed. 

“Ah, I thought so! It must be dreadful to be torn away from 
those you love best, and brought here to be the companion of that 
poor old man! We cannot hope that you will enjoy your visit to us, 
although we will do all we can to make it pleasant.” 

“Tt will be pleasant, I am sure. You are very kind,” said Beatrice, 
with genuine gratitude. 

“You must find it hard to bear with Mr. Redburn’s dictatorial 
manner,” Alma went on confidentially. ‘‘ And he really has no right to 
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assume that air of proprietorship. But he has persuaded himself 
that he is to have the ordering of your life, now and always.” 

“He cannot have his will,” said Beatrice, quietly. ‘I shall be 
sorry to thwart him; but I am not quite the child he takes me 
for.” 

“IT heard him talking as if you were nine instead of nineteen! 
He is a regular autocrat, I’m afraid. You will have to assert your 
freedom very soon.” 

“‘T shall find out what he wants to do with me before I oppose 
him.” 

‘Oh, he just wants to manage everything for you, that is all. You 
are to have no will but his, and in return for your submissiveness he 
will give you heaps of money. Papa says you are a very fortunate 
girl indeed.” 

**T should be very unfortunate if I were forced to resign my liberty. 
But that can never be,” said Beatrice. 

*¢ Still, it will be wise to humour him. Ah, I see plainly that there 
is no worldly wisdom in you! And one can’t help admiring a frank, 
independent nature ; it is so rarely met with.” 

Alma sighed as she spoke, and looked away across the quiet lawn, 
where the moonshine lay white and still. 

“There is a sort of romantic courage in you, Miss Ward,” she 
said, after a pause. ‘“ You would give up any of the world’s best 
things for the sake of the one you loved. Would you not? I fancy 
I can read your character.” 

“‘T believe I am easily read,” replied Beatrice, simply. 

“That was what I thought when I had my first glimpse of your 
face,” said Alma, turning and looking at her intently. “I saw you 
twice, you know, before we knew each other. The first time was at 
the Lyceum—the second at the Star and Garter.” 

Beatrice did her best to be perfectly cool and unembarrassed, and 
prepared herself for what was to come next. But nothing more did 
come. Miss Lindrick suddenly changed the subject by declaring 
that she looked tired. 

“‘ How thoughtless of me to keep you here, when you must be long- 
ing to go to your room!” she said, anxiously. ‘ You have hada 
long journey, and that talk with Mr. Redburn must have worn you 
out. I am afraid he will inflict himself upon you to-morrow after 
breakfast ; but I shall take you out of his clutches as soon as I can. 
I will not let you be worried and bored to death if I can help it.” 

And full of affectionate solicitude, Alma accompanied her guest to 
the very door of her room. There she left her with a winning smile 
and a few kindly parting words. 

“ Good-night, dear Miss Ward. Don’t listen any longer to those 
trees to-night. Get some sleep, and I will show you all my old 
haunts to-morrow !” 

But some hours passed away before Beatrice could close her eyes. 
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There were so many things to think about and wonder over. Mr. 
Redburn was going to make himself objectionable; all her worst 
fears about him were certain to be realised. He was a man who had 
never been seriously opposed in his life: and to be thwarted by a 
mere girl, just out of the school-room, would work him up into 
positive fury. She must make the best of the situation, however ; 
Harriet and Godwin had preached patience and forbearance. It 
was clear that they did not understand her romantic indifference 
about money. And they were right, of course; quite right in 
all that they had said; but she found herself wishing, for the 
hundredth time at least, that the old man had stayed in India. 

It was not easy to resist Miss Lindrick’s caressing ways, and she 
had surprised Beatrice into liking her very much. The surface 
sweetness, which had charmed Godwin Earle in his younger days, 
had taken a quick effect on Beatrice Ward. She had looked on 
Alma as a shallow, cold-hearted woman of the world; and to-night 
there had been hints of deep feeling and unsuspected sorrow which 
had contradicted her first ideas. Alma was a good many years older 
than, herself, and the petting manner sat well on her. It was pleas- 
ant—so pleasant that Beatrice began to feel heartily ashamed of her 
prejudice. 

Early next morning, she found time to write a note to Godwin 
before breakfast. It was a cheerful little note, containing some very 
kind words about Miss Lindrick ; and when it was written, Beatrice 
felt she could meet her hostess with a clearer conscience. She 
put the letter into her pocket, unwilling to leave it lying on the 
hall-table, where all might read the address. It was just possible, 
she thought, that the sight of her old lover’s name, in another 
woman’s handwriting, might give Alma a faint thrill of pain. 

Miss Lindrick met her guest with the pleasantest of greetings and 
a gift of freshly-gathered flowers. Mr. Redburn breakfasted in his 
own room, and Beatrice enjoyed her morning meal all the better for 
his absence. The Colonel made much of her; Alma smiled and 
talked with quiet gaiety. Out of doors, the grass was glittering with 
dew-diamonds, and lilacs and chestnuts were tossed by the softest of 
May breezes. The garden was a little paradise of blossom and song ; 
on the whole it seemed that there was plenty of sweetness in life at 


Oak Lodge. 


(To be continued. ) 
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NOBODY ELSE. 


Two little hands so careful and brisk 
Putting the tea-things away ; 


While mother is resting awhile in her chair, 


For she has been busy all day. 
And the dear little fingers are working 
Although they are tender and wee. 


for love, 


“T’ll do it so nicely,” she says to herself— 


“‘ There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Two little feet just scampered upstairs, 
For Daddy will quickly be here ; 


And his shoes must be ready and warm by the fire, 
That is burning so bright and so clear. 
Then she must climb on a chair to keep watch. 


‘“* He cannot come in without me. 


When mother is tired, I open the door— 


There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Two little arms round Daddy’s dear neck, 
And a soft, downy cheek ’gainst his own ; 


For out of the nest so cosy and bright, 
The little one’s mother has flown. 


She brushes the tear-drops away, as she thinks, 


‘“‘ Now he has no one but me. 


I mustn’t give way; that would make him so sad— 


And there’s nobody else, you see.” 


Two little tears on the pillow, just shed 
Dropped from the two pretty eyes. 


Two little arms stretching out in the dark 


Two little faint sobbing cries. 


“ Daddy forgot I was always waked up 


When he whispered ‘ Good-night ’ to 


me. 


O mother, come back just to kiss me in bed— 


There’s nobody else, you see.” 


Little true-heart, if mother can look: 
Out from her home in the skies, 


She will not pass on to her Haven of Rest 
While the tears dim her little one’s eyes. 
If God has shed sorrow around us just now, 


Yet His sunshine is ever to be! 


And He is the comfort for everyone’s pain— 


There’s nobody else, you see. 


May Honpces. 
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M. ELLEN STAPLES. R. TAYLOR. 
As HE STOOD THUS THINKING, THE ROOM DOOR WAS 


SLOWLY PUSHED OPEN, 
AND REGINA APPEARED. 





